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Italian Writers of To-Day 


By SOFIA DE FORNARO 


THE literature of modern Italy be- 
gins with the works of Giosué Carducci, 
whose art is a reaction against romanti- 
cism, a return to the sources of classic 
inspiration, in all the fields of thought, 
both in spirit and inform. His model 
was Horace, but a Horace endowed 
with an active political conscience, 

Carducci, born in Val di Castello, Pie- 
trasanta, in 1836, spent the first years 


of boyhood in the Maremma, where his . 


father was a district physician, and 
where he could let his fancy roam at 
will between the fateful wood of 
Dante and the arid plains sloping to 
the sea. His father, for having taken 
part in a political disturbance, was ob- 
liged to leave the country and establish 
himself in Tuscany, whither he was fol- 
lowed by his family. In Florence young 
Carducci made admirable progress in 
his studies, and, becoming a professor in 
his turn (1856), taught, first in a small 
village, San Miniato al Tedesco, then 
in Florence privately, then in Pistoia, 
and finally in Bologna, in the university 
of which city he filled a professor’s 
chair, and where he still resides. There 
Carducci was made a Senator of the 
Kingdom and obtained honors and 
fame which he neither sought nor de- 
sired, being, as he is, a modest man 
who shuns ostentation and display, 


who lives in a retired street and works 
all day to support his family, consisting 
now of his wife, Elvira Celli, and three 
children. 

Of his earlier works, those which at- 
tracted most attention, favorable and 
the reverse, after ‘*Juvenilia,’’ ‘* Levia 
Gravia,”’ and “‘Giambi ed Epodi,” 
were ‘‘Odi Barbare”’ (1877), ‘‘Nuove 
Poesie,’” and *‘Nuove Odi Barbare,’’ 
etc. (Rime Nuove, Terze Odi Barbare), 
which infused meaning, movement, 
and warmth into classic forms and 
classic ideals, and animated our litera- 
ture, until then crystallized in unvaried 
and monotonous metrical forms, with a 
breath of modern life. But the reviver 
of classic art knew also how to strike 
the political chord, and he struck it 
vigorously and boldly, awakening the 
apathetic from their slumber. He has 
no more battles to fight, and, crowned 
now a poet, literary Italy turns to him 
as toa father; but for many years he 
had to suffer the attacks of the envious, 
the malicious, and the scornful, which 
gradually ceased with his increasing 
fame. Many have blamed him for not 
fighting for his country in 1859, and for 
becoming afterward, from the ardent 
republican he was, a friend and admirer 
of Queen Margherita, a singer of her 
beauty and grace. To the first charge 
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it may be answered that in 1859 he was 
a poor man, with a mother, a wife, and 
little children depending on him for 
their support; as for the second, it does 
not seem that it ought to be made a 
charge against a poet that he has al- 
lowed himself to yield to the fasci- 
nation of an admirable and cultured 


Brogi, 


SIGNOR GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


woman, even though she he placed 
upon a throne. 

Of his prose works, we will mention 
**Studi Letterari,” ‘‘ Bozzetti Critici,’’ 
“Commento Novo del Petrarca,” “ Studi 
sulle Poesie Latinedel Ariosto,’’ ‘‘Le 
Confessione,” ‘‘Le Battaglie,’’ ‘‘ Rac- 
colte e Ristampe di Classici,’’ all of 
which are monuments of the Italian 
language and in which we see classic 
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Italian poems animated by the modern 
spirit. 

Arrigo Boito, a poet and musician 
residing now at Milan, has always been 
noted for the bizarre quality of his 
genius, which, seeking inspiration in 
the beginning in the most. fantastic 
German romanticism, as is seen in his 


Firenze 


first volume of verses and in the beau- 
tiful legend entitled ‘*Re Orso,’’ which 
seems inspired by Biirger, manifested 
itself later in vagaries of the imagina- 
tion like ‘‘I] Trapezio’’ and ‘‘L’Alfier 
Nero,” which, through an excessive 
straining after originality, fall into ex- 
travagance and lose in artistic har- 
mony. A poet even in music, he 
showed poetic power and delicacy in 
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the composition of an opera, ‘‘I] Mefis- 
tofele,’’ the subject of which he took 
from Goethe, and which, at the time of 
its production, in 1868, was regarded 
as a great musical innovation. 
Giuseppe Giacosa, a native of Turin, 
is the meritorious and fortunate author 


Farina, 


tor 


the dramatic stage, to remain favorites 
with amateur actors. His genius, how- 
ever, ripened quickly in strong and 
vigorous works in the historical field, as 
“Tl Conte Rosso” and ‘‘La Dame de 


‘Challant,’’ and in delineations of mod- 


ern life, producing in this latter field 


SIGNOR ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


of *‘Come le Foglie,’’ a comedy which 
was represented several hundred times 


during the past winter. He early be- 
gan his literary career with fables in 
verse on medizval subjects, among 
which ‘‘La Partita a Scacchi’’ and the 
“‘Trionfo d’ Amore ’’ had great success 
with women and yung people. But 
this was rose-water romanticism, and 
these plays have now disappeared from 


the masterpiece of the Italian stage, in 
the severe, simple, and pathetic drama, 
‘**Tristi Amori.’’ Besides being a pfo- 
found psychologist, a distinguished 
poet, and a brilliant dramatist, he has 
also won high place among novelists by 


’ his ‘‘Novelle Valdostane.”’ 


And now we come to a great name, 
that of Antonio Fogazzaro, a genius 
occupying a place apart among the 
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SIGNOR EDMONDO DE AMICIS 


multitude of modern writers, a lofty. 


and singularly spiritual nature. His 
poetic characteristics ° were’ already 
clearly discernible in his first efforts, 
**Valsolda,’’ a collection of short lyrics 
of a romantic character, and “‘ Mi- 
randa,’’ a tragic poem of exquisite deli- 
cacy and distinction of style, revealing 
a feminine sensibility, an ardent aspira- 
tion toward spiritual truth and the 
spiritual world. Both from the poems 
and the novels of the illustrious poet 
there emanates a charm of ideality, of 
true feeling, and of delicate humor 
which captivate more surely than could 
any artifice of style or workmanship. 
His style, in fact, although vivacious 
and rich in color, is at times lacking in 
fluency and harmony, but one comes 
at last to love even the defects—slight 
ones, indeed —which mark him as 
different from other writers, and to ap- 
prove of the use, or the abuse, which 
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he makes of dialect in 
conversation, because 
of the spirit and truth 
to life which it gives to 
his scenes. ‘‘Malom- 
bra,’’ one of his earlier 
novels, contains fine 
descriptions, and the 
most felicitous  dia- 
logues, and one reads 
it with rapt attention 
from the first page to 
the last, while tenuous 
as a dream is the plot 
of the ‘‘Mistero del 
Poeta,” a romance dear 
to young men and 
maidens. 

His third novel, 
**Daniele Cortes,’’ is a 
masterpiece, describing 
the rare love which an- 
imates the hero and 
heroine, at the same 
time uniting them and 
keeping them apart in 
an exalted love of the 
good. More interest- 
ing, historically, is the 
novel entitled ‘* Piccolo 
Mondo Antico,’’ in 

Torino which is depicted the 
daily life of the Ticino 
Canton in 1859, in the time of the first 
insurrectionary attempts against the 
Austrians. ‘‘Piccolo Mondo Mod- 
erno,”’ just published, is a return to the 
favorite theme of Fogazzaro, the ex- 
uberance of poetic feeling, feminine 
tenderness, those delicate human sen- 
sations of pleasure, restrained and chas- 
tened by the strong religious feeling of 
the poet, which caused it to be said of 
him, with exaggeration perhaps, and 
not without a touch of malice: He is 
the D’Annunzio of the Sacristy. 

Fogazzaro, whose art tends toward 
German romanticism, reveals in all his 
productions a profoundly spiritual na- 
ture, and for this, as well as for his mer- 
its as a writer, he is greatly esteemed 
in Italy. He lives in a small city, Vi- 


‘cenza, which he leaves from time to 


time to visit other cities in Italy, or 
Paris, for conferences (he has been cre- 
ated, besides, a Senator of the King- 





dom), but in Vicenza 
he passes the greater 
part of his honorable, 
laborious, and useful 
existence. 

We must not for- 
get the Sicilian poet 
Mario Rapisardi (1844), 
a personal enemy of 
Carducci, who, if not 
famous as a poet or 
founder of a school, 
created a considerable 
stir in the literary world 
by the controversies in 
which he -took part 
and by the _ publica- 
tion of some poems in 
1877. He is noted asa 
revolutionary and anti- 
clerical writer. 

Olindo Guerrini also 
made a_ great noise 
in the literary world by 
the publication of two 
volumesof poetry, 
“Postuma” and “Nuova 
Polemica,’’ composed 
frankly in praise of 
love and pleasure. 
His muse lacked 
originality, seeking in- 
spiration in contem- 
porary French lyrics, but the 
forms he employed were strictly Ital- 
ian. These volumes created a great 
scandal, and they had an enormous 
success. 

Chief among the more noted disci- 
ples of Carducci are his friends Giu- 
seppe Chiarini, a writer deeply versed 
in the literatures of other countries and 
the author of a volume of verses, ‘‘ La- 
crymz,” poems of an intimate charac- 
ter, recording domestic griefs in an 
almost familiar style, and Enrico Nen- 
cioni, who was one of the first to popu- 
larize in Italy the names and works 
of the best foreign writers, English, 
American, French, and German. He 
was the first to make known in Italy 
the name of Walt Whitman, from 
whom he translated long passages. He 
also occupied himself with Poe and 
Carlyle, Tennyson and _ Browning, 
Shelley, Keats, and others. 
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SIGNORA MATILDE SERAO 


Many others followed in the steps of 


Carducci. Chief among the younger, 
poets are Giovanni Marradi, who wrote 
fresh verses on familiar subjects; and 
Guido Mazzoni, whose chief title to 
fame is the beautiful poem in hex- 
ameters, ‘‘ Vittoria Savorelli,’’ written 
in the form of a monologue, like ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book’’ of Browning; and 
Severino Ferrari, who attempted to re- 
vive the popular ballad poetry of the 
fifteenth century. But none of them 
reached the level of the master, unless 
it be Gabriele D’Annunzio, who was 
later to win extraordinary fame. 

The last-named writer, whose real 
name is said to be Gaetano Rapagnetta, 
a native of the Abruzzi, born at Chieti 
in 1862, studied when a youth at the 
Cicognini College in Prato, published at 
eighteen—that is, while he was still at 
college—a volume of poems, ‘‘ Primo 
Vere,’’ which was followed a few years 











Le Lieure, 


CONTESSA LARA 


later by “‘Canto Novo,” a poem in 
which his powerful genius did not yet 
make itself manifest, but which gave 
splendid promise. In these early 
poems, the influence of Carducci, which 
with the passage of years disappeared 
.almost completely, is distinctly felt. 
He was then in his twentieth year; his 
complexion was fair, his face extremely 
handsome, his figure slender and erect. 
He soon became the enfant gété of the 
feminine world of Rome. All those 
bonnes fortunes of which he speaks in 
his poems and his novels are not the 
mere product of his imagination, but a 
succession of adventures which would 
have wasted and corrupted morally a 
nature stronger than his. He married 
while still very young, but was very 
unfortunate in his choice, and his biog- 
raphers are for the most part of opinion 
that it would be better to draw a veil 
over the sentimental past of the ap- 
plauded poet. In letters, on the other 
hand, he made constant advances to- 
ward perfection; and although still fall- 
ing into an occasional fault of style, he 
has labored unceasingly, both to perfect 
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this and to make his mind a storehouse 
of extraordinary erudition. 
From the brutally sensual poems of 


‘his first volumes he passed to the deli- 


cately voluptuous “‘Isotteo’’ and ‘*La 
Chimera,’’ which were followed by the 
‘‘Elegie Romane”’ and the ‘‘Poema 
Paradisiaco.’"’ But where he leaves far 
behind him the modern writers of the 
Latin race is in prose. He is truly a 
master of the Italian language, which 
he can bend harmoniously to his will, 
making it say in the most graceful, 
clear, and poetic manner the most 
common and vulgar things. His novels 
reveal a versatile genius and a still more 
variable mind. From the exaggerated 
naturalism of Zola, he passed to the 
character-delineation and the admirable 
simplicity of the Russians, Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky (in ‘‘Giovanni Episcopo,” 
‘“‘L’Innocente’’); then he became en- 
amored of the psychological manner of 
Bourget. But while with Bourget the 
abstract philosophic idea has greater 
value than the artistic image, for D’ An- 
nunzio, on the contrary, ‘‘the stimu- 
lus of imagination prevails over that 
of art,”’ giving to his style an incom- 
parable splendor and variety, quali- 
ties which are totally wanting in the 
French novelist. In process of time 
even the distant spiritual affinity be- 
tween them disappeared completely. 
Two philosophers exercised almost con- 
temporaneously a powerful influence on 
D’Annunzio’s novels: Schopenhauer, 
whose famous theories are plainly inter- 
woven with the plot in the delicately 
artistic composition “‘L’Innocente”’; 
and the poet-philosopher Nietzsche, 
whose ideas D’Annunzio received with 
an enthusiasm which is not yet dead 
and which is always ready to revive. 
The ‘‘Trionfo della Morte,”” D’An- 
nunzio’s best-known work, should have 
been inspired by the ideal ‘‘overman ’’ 
of Nietzsche, as the motto on the title- 
page of the novel says; but, through 
an unconquerable physical and moral 
debility, the protagonist yields to the 
charm of the antique philosophy of 
death, and kills himself. ‘“‘He could 
aspire to only one end, and in order 
to put an end to all dreams he ought 
not to dream of not dreaming any 
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more.”’’ It is the thought of Schopen- 
hauer expressed almost in his very 
words. For the rest, in ‘‘Piacere’’ he 


already showed this tendency to pro- 
duce the plastic and symphonic poetry 
of things, to abandon imagery and 
melody and to become essentially for- 
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Giovanni Pascoli, a native of Ro- 
magna, educated in Tuscany, has grad- 
ually won for himself a place apart in 
literature with a volume of verses, 
‘‘Myricz,’’ simple rural poems, full of 
a sincere love of nature in its most 
humble aspects, and powerful in the 


SIGNOR GIUSEPPE GIACOSA 


mal. Thus he closed his soul to tender 
spiritual fancies, and devoted his genius 
to the expression and exaltation of 
form, carrying the elaboration of this, 
it is true, to a perfection rare, if not 
unique, sufficient to win for him the 
applause of an zsthetic mind, but not 
the more human eulogy sel a just and 
feeling soul. 


expression of the poetry of domestic 
life and of the affections. His language 
is rich and varied, his style concise and 
Dantesque, at times almost obscure, 
from the effort to attain to a pictur- 
esque conciseness. 

Among the prose writers who come 
after D’Annunzio is Edmondo de 
Amicis, whose easy, fluent, colorful, 
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SIGNOR ROVETTA 


but not at all distinguished style is 
full of a sentiment which easily be- 
comes tiresome sentimentality and 
which captivates the many — literary 
dilettanti and women. He isthe most 
popular writer in our language. He 
began his literary career, while he was 
an officer in the army, with some 
sketches of military life, which had an 
enormous success. He left the ser- 
vice later and published several books 
of travel, describing in a lively and 
poetic style the countries and places he 
visited, among them Spain, Morocco, 
Holland, Constantinople, and South 
America. 

Of ail his works, that which had the 
greatest success was ‘‘Cuore,’’ a boys’ 
book, which encourages sentimental 
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affections in the young, but which does 
not seem precisely adapted, because of 
the continual flowing of tears in it and 
the tendency to swoon on all occasions, 
to temper the youthful Latin spirit for 
the stern realities of life. This book 
has been translated into twenty-seven 
different languages and has had a sale 
of one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies. 

Luigi Capuana has written pretty 
fairy tales,such as “C’era una Volta’ and 
**Tl Regno delle Fate.’’ As a novelist, 
however, he belongs to the school of 
Zola, as witness his novel ‘‘Giacinta”’; 
but he is surpassed both in genius and 
in vigor of style by Giovanni Verga, a 
Sicilian (1840), who won fame by his 
**Novelle Rusticane,’’ one of which 
was felicitously set to music by Mas- 
cagni. Other masterly productions of 
Verga’s are his novels ‘‘ Malavoglia’’ 
and ‘‘Maestro Don Gesualdo.’’ To 
this realistic school belongs Matilde 
Serao, who occupies a distinguished 
place among the women writers of 
Italy. Born in 1856 and married to 
the journalist E. Scarfoglio, she has 
published a number of novels, written 
in a diffuse and impassioned style, but 
which are highly esteemed. Another 
agreeable novelist is one who hides her 
identity under the pseudonym of 
Neera. 

De Roberto, a Sicilian, an upholder 
of the literary doctrines of Flaubert, 
has written, among other novels, 
‘*L’Illusione,”’ which is one of the 
best in Italian literature. 

In the writers thus briefly noticed I 
have named those who have succeeded. 
Among the younger writers, however, 
who are beginning to make a name are: 
Antonio della Porta, a Bolognese, with 
a book of songs, in which he seeks to 
revive with great ability the forms of 
the fourteenth century; Diego Angeli, 
a disciple and a close imitator of D’An- 
nunzio, with a volume entitled ‘‘La 
Citta di Vita’’; Arturo Colautti, with 
a Dantesque poem, ‘‘I] Terzo Peccato” ; 
Cosimo Giorgieri Contri, with ‘‘Con- 
vegno dei Cipressi,’’ a lyric poem of an 
intimate and sentimental character, es- 
sentially modern in style, like the 
productions of Coppée and Sully Prud- 
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homme in France; Francesco Pas- 
tonchi, with some sonnets of archaic 
tenderness; Giovanni Cena, with a 
tragic short poem, ‘‘Madre,’’ which 
had a great success; and Enrico 
Thovez, whom our critics acclaim as a 
new poet. singularly original in his style 
and in his ideas, and the most sincere 
of the poets who have appeared since 
Leopardi. He is also an able critic and 
a painter of merit. Space does not 
permit a discussion of dramatic authors 
such as Rovetta, Marco Praga, Roberto 
Bracco, nor of the plays of D’Annun- 
zio, or the poet, Panzacchi, whose 
‘‘Eglega Moderna’ and ‘‘Nuove Li- 
richi’’ are widely read. 


In this brief period certain women 


poets also have flourished, among 
whom we will mention Countess Lara, 
the pseudonym of Evelyn Cattermole, 
English by descent, but born at Can- 
nes (1858), in Provence, who is distin- 
guished by true poetical genius. Her 
poems, published in book form and in 
various periodicals, had a_ success 


with the cultivated public because of 
the breath of femininity which they 


brought with them. Her short and 
adventurous existence — she was a 
woman of great beauty—had a tragic 
end in 1899. A young man, a lover, 
killed her, it is not known with cer- 
tainty whether from motives of jeal- 
ousy or of interest. 

Anna Vivanti, also a fresh and beau- 
tiful youthful figure, has less of distinc- 
tion in her style than Countess Lara. 
Her verses, however, not so correct in 
form, have a marked feminine stamp. 

Ada Negri, born in 1870, a young 
Lombardian poetess, who attracted 
considerable notice a few years ago 
by the publication of some socialistic 
poems of great force and passion, but 
lacking in correctness of form and re- 
finement of style, seems to be now en- 
tirely occupied with domestic cares, 
having married a rich citizen of Biella. 

In conclusion, there is to be noted 
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and praised among our younger poets 
a growing love for the study of the lit- 
eratures of other countries, showing an 
advancement in culture and intellectu- 
ality. We have already noticed the 
translations of Nencioni; it would be 
unjust not to mention the fluent, faith- 
ful, and graceful translation in verse of 
Shelley which we owe to the Roman 
De Bosis. And with the name of this 
young and promising poet we may 
appropriately bring this slender sketch 
to a close. 
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LONGFELLOW never visited the land 
of his own Evangeline. No crude re- 





A NOVA SCOTIA OX-CART 


ality came between him and his dream, 
and his ‘‘ Acadie, home of the happy,’”’ 
is bathed in “‘the light that never was 
on sea or land.”” His Acadian peasants 
have all the unreality of an opera 
chorus, who, in any event, are pictu- 
resque and rhythmic; and Evangeline 
herself, for all the real tragedy of her 
quest, glides through the drama with 
much of the melifluous woe of a prima- 
donna. To seek the actual scene of the 
idyl is, of course, to court disillusion. 
Yet this is what the hardy tourist, in 
increasing numbers, is doing each sum- 
mer. He travels by the ‘Evangeline 
route,” which, in the happy euphe- 
mism of the guide-book, 


seems to have its raison d’étre ina poem. The at- 
mosphere of Longfellow pervades it; its great en- 
gines bear such names as Gabriel, St. Eulalie, 
Basil, Minnehaha, and the staunch little steamer 
that traverses the historic waters of Minas is called 
Evangeline. But this uniquely poetic coloring is 
not purchased at the cost of comfort, etc. 


By which it will be seen that the 
“Evangeline route ’’ has, vicariously, 
harnessed Pegasus, and interpreted 
Longfellow’s poem in terms of Cana- 
dian currency, until the province of 
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Nova Scotia has become Evangeline- 
ridden. 

But, in spite of her unblushing ex- 
ploitation, Evangeline does cast a 
glamor over the land; for if she is a 
myth, the event she symbolizes is stern 
fact—a fact that in its hard outlines is 
almost as pathetic as in the poet’s 
vision. A simple French peasantry, 
settled at Port Royal in 1605, spread- 
ing from the Annapolis valley to the 


shores of Minas, where with patient 


labor they dyked in the marshes and 
made the whole land fruitful, were in 
the year 1755 torn from their homes 
and shipped to New England and the 
Southern colonies, where many of 
them, separated from their families, 
perished from the hardships of their 
wanderings. Some, however, found 
their way back to Acadia, and there are 
to-day in the Maritime Provinces about 
one hundred thousand descendants of 
the exiled people. They have their 
two French newspapers, Le Moniteur 
Acadien and L’ Evangeline, and among 
their advertisements are seen the old 
Acadian names, Richard, Melansom, 
Le Blanc, Robichaud, etc. 

The tourist in search of this Norman 
cap and kirtle may, if he choose, break 
the monotony of the ride through scrub 
evergreens from Yarmouth to Digby 
by stopping over at Meteghan, the 
centre of a large Acadian colony. I 
do not advise him to do so, however, for 
I have been told that the kirtle is a 
myth, and the Norman cap a handker- 
chief, and that even this is giving way 
to the prosaic hat. I myself caught 
sight of nothing Acadian until I 
reached Annapolis Royal, the Port 
Royal of the French, at the head of the 
beautiful Annapolis Basin. The old 
French fort here dates from the early 
sixteen-hundreds, and its quaint pow 
der-magazine, prison, and barracks, 
with the charming view from its grassy 
mounds down the Basin, make it well 
worth a visit. Although Acadia in its 
stricter sense—the Acadia of the exiles 
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THE MOUTH OF THE GASPEREAU 
(Scene of the Acadian Embarkation.) 


—begins at Annapolis, the country be- 
tween there and Wolfville, along the 
Annapolis and Cornwallis rivers, is 
much like that of any well-farmed val- 
ley in New England, except that there 
are more orchards. But as the train 
nears Wolfville, the scene changes. 
There are just as many orchards, but 
below them stretch the dyke-lands; 
and three miles beyond Wolfville is 
Grand Pré. Here, at last, one has 
caught up with the elusive Evangeline. 

But Evangeline-land and the real 
Acadia have points of difference. In 
the first place, there is no ‘‘forest 
primeval,” nor was there any, proba- 
bly, at the time of the tragic departure; 
for in 1710 a forest fire swept the hills 
around Grand Pré, and the ‘‘murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks’’ must have 
been of the same stunted growth that 
one sees now in Nova Scotia. Then 
you may listen in vain for the ‘‘deep- 
voiced, neighboring ocean” speaking 
“‘loud from its rocky caverns”; the 
placid sheet of Minas Basin glides over 
its mud-flats and trickles back from the 
dykes of Grand Pré in the most noise- 
less way possible. . The flood-gates 
never ‘‘welcomed the sea to wander at 
will o’er the meadows,’’ for a broken 
dyke means the loss of crops for two 
years. And the ‘‘mountains’’ on 
which ‘‘sea-fogs pitched their tents’”’ 


are hills not more than five hundred 
feet high. 

In spite of discrepancies, however, 
the poem gives with a certain happy 
vagueness much.of the atmosphere of 
the real scene: 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of 
Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand 
Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched 
to the eastward, ts 

Giving the village its name and pasture to flock 
without number. 

Dykes, that the hand of the farmers had raised with 
labor incessant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides ; 

and orchards and cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and 
away to the northward 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, 


Here we have Acadia seen through a 
haze; the picture lacks precision of out- 
line, and above all, color—the wonder- 
ful color of the Minas shore. Climb 
the hill behind the present Grand Pré 
—in haying time, if possible—and get 
the real look of the land. Below you, 
the old French road dips into a hollow 
and then climbs a hill, and along the 
road-side straggle the few houses that 
make up the village. Not the French 
village, of course,—that went up in 
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flame a hundred and: fifty years ago — 
but a successor sufficiently picturesque, 
with dormer-windowed cottages half 
hidden in feathery willows and stiff 
poplars, two white steeples, and or- 
chards spreading over hill and plain 
with the regularity of a checker-board. 
Allaround are gently undulating hills— 
emerald, dark green, and blue, in the 
order of their distance. At your feet 
the endless dyke-lands stretch—field 
after field of stubble, oats, and waving 
grass in all the shades from yellow to 
blue-green; and among the great coni- 
cal stacks men are pitching hay into 
long, low ox-carts. Away over the 
meadows Blomidon thrusts its red 
sandstone base and sombre green sum- 
mit far out in Minas Basin to where 
the blue line of the Cobequid hills 
bounds its still bluer waters. But near 
the meadows the water changes to red- 
brown; and if you stay long enough on 
your hill-top you can see this great 
sheet of the Basin retreat and expose a 
vast reach of red flats, variegated by 


_the most brilliant marsh-grass; and 


where before the Cornwallis, Canard, 
and Gaspereau rivers ran between their 
dykes, now these grassy mounds follow 
the tortuous courses of gaping red rents 
in the meadows, which but for the 
dykes would also be mud-flats. 

It is these tides that give to the 
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region its peculiar interest. We have 
all heard that the tides of the Bay of 
Fundy, which rush into Minas Basin 
through a narrow channel, rise from 
forty to sixty feet, and have felt no 
distinct emotion at the news. But to 
sit on a point of land between the Ca- 
nard and Cornwallis rivers, and watch 
the red waters drawing off from their 
channels, and the sea turning into land, 
where great schooners stick fast in the 
mud with exposed keel, or lift hull and 
masts above waving sedge, is to experi- 
ence something akin to the miracle of 
Exodus. And not to be outdone by 
those children of Israel who walked 
dry-shod in the midst of the Red Sea, 
the Nova Scotian goes fishing with a 
horse. I watched one such fisherman 
follow the retreating tide. He had 
hitched a white steed to a flat-bot- 
tomed boat, and stood in his queer 
chariot driving straight out to the 
shad-weirs; when I turned away the 
horse was a dazzling speck on the sun- 
bathed flats, but I could still hear the 
swish, swish of his hoofs striking the 
mud. 

But to return to Evangeline, who 
has been waiting all this while below 
the hill at Grand Pré. Here or no- 
where, at any rate, must her spirit be 
sought, for here are the willows under 
which she might have lingered with 
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Gabriel, the well from which she might 
have drunk, the site of the church 
where she might have heard mass, near 
the old burying-ground without mound 
or head-stone; and a little way up the 
road the site of an Acadian forge—of 
course, that of Basil the blacksmith. | If 
‘naught but tradition remains of the 
beautiful village of Grand Pré,” the 
tradition has at least a substantial back- 
ing in this remnant of old Acadia. It 
lies just below the little railway station 
of Grand Pré—a green field bordered 
on the north by a row of willows prob- 
ably about two hundred years old. In 
this field, it is said, Colonel Winslow 
encamped his New England troops 
around the church, to which he sum- 
moned the male Acadians of the dis- 
trict to hear the edict of banishment, 
and where he kept them imprisoned 
until they could be removed to the 
transports at the mouth of the Gas- 
pereau. A few depressions in the 
ground mark the sites of the church, 
and the priest’s and officers’ houses; 
the well, probably dug by Winslow’s 
orders, is a small affair, of brackish 
water. In this field, not long since, a 
coffin was exhumed; and in the mead- 
ows around Grand Pré the plough is 
continually turning up traces of the ex- 
iied people — antique ploughshares, 
harrows, pots, chains, sugar-cutters, 
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etc. A shop window in Wolfville dis- 
plays a collection of these primitive, 
rust-coated implements... In the Corn- 
wallis and Gaspereau valleys are still 
found old French apple-trees and cel- 
lars of Acadian dwellings; and along 
the roads stand many ancient willows 
brought from France and planted here 
before 1755. The taste for Lombardy 
poplars was imported from the same 
country, though most of those now 
standing are offshoots of the original 
French trees. In their stiff symmetry 
they give a foreign look to the land- 
scape, and help out the Evangeline 
illusion. 

From the historic willows of Grand 
Pré take the old road over which 


In silent and mournful procession 

Come from the neighboring hamlets and farms the 
Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods 
to the seashore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on 
their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road 
and the woodlands, 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried. 


On this mile-and-a-half of winding 
road between the willows and the 
mouth of the Gaspereau, ‘‘broad- 
wheeled wains’’ drawn by oxen still 
plod between the pleasant farms and 
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orchards to the barns ‘‘bursting with 
hay.”” The broad mouth of the Gas. 
pereau bounds the Grand Pré mead- 
ows on the east; a long pier explains 
the present name of the place—Hor- 
ton’s Landing; but the Acadians, ac- 
cording to tradition, embarked in a 
creek that lay to one side of this pier, 
and is now choked off by a dyke. 
When, in 1760, the English landed at 
this spot to settle an the deserted Aca- 
dian farms, they found, it is said, on the 
Strand sixty ox-carts and yokes—mel- 
ancholy enough reminder of the people 
whom they were supplanting. 

The descendants of these English 
settlers to-day hold the lands reclaimed 
from the sea by the French peasants. 
There is a pathetic story of how a band 
of Acadian exiles toiled through the 
forests of Maine and up the Bay of 
Fundy to Grand Pré, only to find the 
English in possession~of their farms. 
Worn out with fatigue and hunger, 
the poor wretches dragged them- 
selves from village to village, and at 
last were forced to take up with the 
barren lands around St. Mary’s Bay. 
And to day, the numerous offspring of 
the exiles in the Maritime Provinces 
have no foothold in. the fertile dyke- 
lands.of Minas Basin. Only the names 


that cling to the places—such as Hab- 
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itant, Canard, Grand Pré, Gaspereau— 
preserve the tongue of Evangeline’s 
people. 

I said that to seek out the scene of 
Longfellow’s poem was to court disillu- 
sion. But, for certain temperaments, 
the search will substitute charm for 
charm—the real for the fancied. A 
land of gentle hills and fertile plains, 
its features are not marked enough to 
appeal to those who see the picturesque 
only in the striking. But for the sub- 
tler vision the case is different. In the 
broad stretches of red flats, patched 
with emerald sedge, and sprinkled with 
miniature lakes gleaming blue in the 
sun; in the olive-hued marshes at sun- 
set, where the river bends its steep 
sides to hold a pool of liquid fire, and, 
raised on frames above reach of the 
tide, the conical hay-stacks catch the 
golden light; in the ponderous hay- 
carts that stop to water their oxen in a 
brook under a spreading willow; in the 
hill-side orchards and poplar-bordered 
roads—in these and many other aspects 
lies a wealth of delight for the eye of 
the artist. The land of Evangeline is 
full of “‘bits’’—of scenes that “‘com- 

ose.”” And some day the painters will 
find this out; and then the camp-stool, 
paint-box, and green-and-white um- 
brella will be domesticated in Acadia. 
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The Lounger in London 


On .the steamer when I came. over 
were Mr. William M. Chase, the well- 

cacent KNOwn American painter 
pa hee and Mr. .Harrison Morris, 
Mr. Chase’s managing director of: the 
portrait. Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Mr. Morris was going to 
London and Paris to see about getting 
American pictures for his Philadelphia 
exhibitions; Mr. Chase was on his 
way to London to have his portrait 
painted by Mr. Sargent, the students of 
his New York painting classes having 
raised the money for the purpose. 
Where the portrait will ultimately 
hang Ido not know. Mr. Morris hopes 
in the Pennsylvania Academy, but I 
imagine that the Metropolitan Museum 
will be its final resting-place. 

Mr. Sargent has laid aside all other 
work to paint this portrait of his friend 
and fellow craftsman. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Chase will take advantage of 
the opportunity to make a portrait of 
Mr. Sargent. While the latter is rest- 
ing it would not be hard for so expert 
a portrait painter as Mr. Chase to make 
at least a study of his head, as Van 
Dyck did of Franz Hals. 

You know the story: Van Dyck, 
whom Hals had never seen, made a 
pilgrimage to his studio for the purpose 
of having his portrait painted by that 
master. When the portrait was fin- 
ished, the sitter asked. for permission 
to paint the famous Hals. When the 
sketch was made Hals was astounded. 

“You are either Van Dyck or the 
devil,” he exclaimed. As the visitor 
denied being the latter, Hals fell upon 
his neck and the two great painters 
embraced with unconcealed enthu- 


_siasm. There.could be no mystery. or 
. surprise of this. sort between. Mr, Sar- 
. gent and, Mr.. Chase, but a stranger 
could truthfully say of the former 


that he was either Sargent. or the 
devil. 


There is no shadow of a doubt as to 
Mr. Sargent’s position in the world of 
Mr. Sargent aft to-day. He is unques- 
at the Royal tionably the greatest portrait 
Academy. painter living. You need 
only to visit the present exhibition at 
the Royal Academy to prove this state- 
ment. There are hundreds, thousands, 
of pictures on the walls, and among 
them the eight paintings by John 
Sargent stand out as diamonds under 
an electric light. To say that they are 
the finest paintings in the exhibition 
does not begin to give an idea of their 
quality, for there is little else worth 
noticing. 

The one striking exception is Mr. 
Shannon’s portrait of Phil May. Mr. 
May is not a pretty man, and Mr. Shan- 
non has not tried to make us think 
he is. The portrait is bold in its 
ugliness, the caricaturist is painted as 
Cromwell was—‘‘ warts and all.’’ 

In Mr. May’s case there are no warts, 
but there is a redness of the nose and 
cheekbones that is something more 
than the glow of health. He is repre- 
sented in riding clothes with a lighted 
cigar in his hand. Mr. Shannon, you 
know, also is an American, and is one of 
the busiest portrait painters in England. 
He is particularly in demand asa painter 
of fashionable women—their portraits, 
I mean—the other painting they do 
themselves, and not away successfully. 
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The English art critics have not 
hesitated to give Mr. Sargent his due. 
Indeed, some of them have called this 
a Sargent exhibition, which it is, if 
quality counts against quantity. Criti- 
cism is dumb before his canvases. You 
might as well criticise Van Dyck or 
Hals or Velazquez. And then he is 
so varied in his style. The eight por- 
traits in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
might: have been painted by as many 
different hands so far as any sameness 
goes. One knew that they were by 
Sargent because they were the finest 
things on view. It is interesting to 
know that though Mr. Sargent is the 
greatest of living portrait painters he 
is far from being the highest-priced. 
’ There are a number of painters who 
ask and receive almost double the 
amount he asks for a portrait. 


English art seems to be just where it 
was when I first attended a Royal 
Academy exhibition sixteen 
eet. yeatsago. The favorite pic- 
tures with the visitors are 
the story pictures: the stalwart young 
man bidding adieu to the blue-eyed 
maiden, Romeos climbing to Juliets’ 
balconies, endless holy-grail subjects, 
fat children asleep while sharp little 
dogs eat the bread clasped in their 
chubby hands,—terrible things, in- 
spired no doubt by the good work of 
bygone painters, but only fit for chro- 
mos in these enlightened days,— the 
sort of things that the late Sir John 
Everett Millais did with such success, 
but not, perhaps, so well done. 

It is the same with statuary. Eng- 
lish sculpture is a thing to give one the 
nightmare, but the English people dote 
on it. They stick it up everywhere. 
There is no avoiding it, and yet good 
sculpture is not without its admirers 
in London. Auguste Rodin, the 
greatest sculptor of his generation — 
unless we set Augustus Gaudens on 
the same pedestal—has many admir- 
ers in London. He was here on a 
short visit recently and was received 
with such enthusiasm as one expects 
only in Paris—or New York. 


A French journalist with an Ameri- 
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can training now living in London— 


Student Mr. Charles E. Roche—got 
evationfor a ‘‘beat’’ on all the London 
M. Rodin. 


papers. He captured Rodin 
on his arrival and kept him in a cab 
with him for the two days he was in 
London, showing him all the objects 
of interest and Boswellizing him for 
the Daily Chronicle. 

A banquet was given M. Rodin the 
night before his return to Paris, and 
after it was over the sculptor stepped 
into his carriage, while Mr. Sargent 
mounted the box. In the twinkling 
of an eye the pupils of the Slade 
School unhitched the horses and 
dragged the painter and the sculptor 
to the Arts Club, where Mr. Sargent 
and Sir Alma Tadema set up cham- 
pagne for the two hundred and fifty 
cheering students and a few others. 
There was nothing to eat at the club 
but cold ham, and not much of that. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour other 
food could not be procured, but the 
students, nothing daunted, visited all 
the eating-places in the neighborhood 
and corralled the hams, which they 
took back to the Arts Club and washed 
down with the Sargent-Tadema cham- 
pagne. It was a great night for art in 
London, and not a little of the amuse- 
ment of the evening was furnished by 
a young Leland Stanford University 
graduate, who filled in all the pauses 
with his college cry, a wicked journal- 
ist having told him he was making a 
great hit. 


London is full of Americans. I 
meet a New York author or a New 
York publisher every time I 
— fullfrush through the Strand 

cans. ° . 

or saunter along Piccadilly. 
Not many of them came here for the 
coronation. Some went to the conti- 
nent, others back to America—to get 
warm! I have. been here now for 
several days and there has not been 
one whole day of sunshine. It has 
rained every day and the cold pierces 
to the marrow of my bones. We sit 
over the fires and burn our faces while 
our backs freeze. The rooms never get 
thoroughly warm. I met the new Con- 


sul-General, Mr. H. Clay Evans, in the 
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lobby of the Cecil a short time after 
his arrival, and was one of the first 
Americans to welcome him to England. 
Like the rest of us he was suffering 
from the cold and had his overcoat 
well buttoned up. I think that Mr. 
Evans will be a success over here, he is 
so typically American. Everything 
American is being praised in England, 
—even our educational system, which 
the Zimes went out of its way to com- 
pliment the other day. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s history of the 
South African war has been translated 
into a dozen languages. I 
a dozen saw a set of these foreign 
languages. books at Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co’s the other day, and al- 
though I cannot read a dozen languages 
I found the books interesting for the 
reason of the various fashions of their 
printing. For each country Sir A. 


Doyle in 


Conan Doyle wrote a special preface. 
The one in Norwegian was published 
in Christiania, but was printed at a 
press twenty miles away from that city. 
There was a great hurry for the preface, 


but the roads were so bad from recent 
storms that the manuscript could not 
reach the printers in time if sent in the 
usual manner. With a spirit of enter- 
prise worthy of America, the whole pre- 
face was heliographed from Christiania 
to the printing-office. This, I imagine, 
is the first time such a thing was ever 
done. 


Mr. Hall Caine, who has made his 
son a present of the good-will and fix- 
Mr. Hell tures of Household Words, is 
Caineand doing all in his power to re- 
‘Household habilitate that magazine, 
Words.” made famous by Charles 
Dickens. Besides the regular monthly 
issue, there is a weekly part sold ata 
penny. To this Mr. Hall Caine con- 
tributes special articles, and ‘‘The 
Eternal City ’’ is running through its 
pages. I am afraid this magazine is 
somewhat handicapped by its name, 
as the sons of great men are often 
handicapped by the reputations of 
their fathers, or as the unknown hus- 
bands of well-known wives suffer 
through the fame of their life partners. 
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Household Words ought to be a hand- 
some property on the strength of tra- 
dition, but its circulation has not been 
a flattering one in many a long day. 
Tradition is a good thing to have in 
the background, but it has not the 
commercial value of up-to-dateness. 


It is now thirty-two years since 
Dickens died, and to celebrate this 
Mr. Cutetitfe anniversary Household Words 
Hynedoes has issued a special Dickens 
oe number. There is not much 

ems. that is new to say about 
Dickens at this date, nor is there much 
in the way of new portraits to publish. 
The illustrations for this special num- 
ber are, I imagine, the same that were 
used in the dead and gone Literature a 
short time before its demise. To 
freshen up the old material the editor 
publishes letters from more or less well- 
known writers in which they pay their 
respects to the creator of Pickwick. 
Of the lot, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is the 


‘only one who writes in an uncompli- 


mentary vein. For this reason his let- 
ter will probably be quoted more freely 
than any of the others. He says: ‘‘I 
cannot manage to read any of Dickens’s 
novels that have come in my way, and 
as for their success I can only regard it 
with polite wonder.”’ 

I wonder if Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne re- 
gards ‘‘Captain Kettle’’ as a greater 
creation than Pickwick? Mr. Anthony 
Hope is more appreciative of the great 
story-teller. He says: 


I am no critic, and therefore avoid attempting 
criticism. What I feel and what I think many 
writers would feel about Dickens, is that his great- 
ness lies primarily not in his humor or his pathos— 
great as both are in their own kind, though neither 
is, perhaps, impeccable—but in his enormous crea- 
tive faculty, the richness of his invention, and the 
breadth of his observation. Thus he seems to me 
to have ‘‘ size” beyond almost any English novelist. 
Your appeal must excuse this rough attempt to put 
a label on the cause of a man’s greatness. 


I believe that Mr. Phillips’s ‘Paolo 
and Francesca” is to be produced in 
America. If it is, I hope that 

and‘‘Fran- the production will be the 
cesca da same as at the St. James’s 
Rimini.” Theatre. I have seldom seen 
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anything more beautiful than the way 
this play is mounted. The last scene 
in the third act, an arbor in the castle 
gardens, is unusually effective, even in 
these days of well-managed lights. 
Mr. Alexander has made a poem of 
this scene. In this play, as well as in 
Mr. Crawford’s version, the husband’s 
is the strongest part. Mr. Alexander 
plays Giovanni Malatesta. 

On the night that I saw the play the 
theatre was crowded, and the gods were 
hanging eagerly over the gallery rail- 
ing. They were absorbed. In the 
scene where Paolo is torn between love 
and duty—called to war by duty, to 
love by inclination—he stood irreso- 
lute; then, raising his eyes to heaven, 
he said: 


‘‘ T cannot go from her: may not return, 
O God! what is thy will upon me?” 


“‘Go!’’ came in- stentorian tones 
from the gallery. The audience 
laughed asone. It was funny because 
it was the genuine expression of the 
man’s intense interest. The gallery 
here is much more demonstrative than 
with us, either in its pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. So far I have only seen it 
pleased. I have yet to be present at a 
*“booing.”’ 


Some nights ago I went to a curious 
entertainment. It was given at the 
site erg oatrick Theatre for the 
ae benefit of the “‘Queen Alex- 

andra Fund for Soldiers and 
Sailors.” It was a concert, a recitation, 
and a play. The concert was opened 
by two ladies at two pianos— Miss 
Jonatha, court pianist, and Miss Minnie 
Cochrane, lady-in-waiting to the Prin- 
cess Beatrice. They played an arrange- 
ment for two pianos of-one of Chopin’s 
waltzes. They played it slowly but 
surely, and I could not help rejoicing 
that Chopin was dead. After the 
waltz Mme. Blanche Marchesi sang and 
so did Mr. Whitney Mockridge. The 
last time I heard Mr. Mockridge he 
was the leading tenor of Dr. Rains- 
ford’s church in New York. That was 
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many yearsago. He wasa young man 
then with a fresh, young voice. Now 
his hair is streaked with gray and his 
voice is no longer fresh, but he sings 
with more style than in the old days. 
Sir Squire Bancroft, who was received 
with wild enthusiasm by the gallery, 
read an ode to her Majesty the Queen, 
by Mr. Owen Seaman. 

The most interesting part of the 
evening was that devoted to a new 
three-act play by John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie), called “‘The Bishop’s 
Move.’’ Mr. Arthur Bouchier and his 
excellent company appeared in this 
play and did capital work. The play 
seemed to please the audience, but 
then the audience came in a charitable 
mood. I doubt if an audience in ordé- 
nary circumstances would have been 
as well pleased. The play is full of 
bright linés, but the story is slow. 

The bishop is a holy man with an 
eye to the world. He wants a new 


_ roof for the Abbey of Veyle, and if the 


Duchess of St. Quenten can only be 
induced to remarry, her money will go 
to the church. The duchess has her 
eye upon a man much younger than 
herself, the bishop’s nephew, who be- 
fore he met her was paying marked at- 
tention to Barbara Arreton, whose age 
is a better match for his. The bishop 
wants the money; at the same time he 
wants his nephew to marry happily. 
He knows that the duchess is no wife 
for the young man, and his move is to 
checkmate her before she has time to 
win the game. He makes the move 
and wins. 

‘*The Bishop’s Move’’ is not so good 
a play as ‘‘The Ambassador.”’ The 
characters are not real. They move 
about the stage and say witty things, 
but they are not of flesh and blood. 
One of the brightest lines falls to the 
bishop: 

‘Do not mistake a temporary disgust . 
of existence for an unmistakable voca- 
tion to a celestial career,” he remarks 
to Barbara, who has just confessed that 
she is tired of life and wants to enter a 
convent. 





Publishers’ Views on Book Reviewing 


By GEORGE SANDS GOODWIN 


WHAT do the publishers of books 
think of those whose province it is to 
pass judgment on their wares, and what 
opinions do they hold respecting the 
whole subject of modern reviewing? 

How do they view the statement 
made, and often repeated, to the effect 
that contemporary methods of review- 
ing books are marred by defects of 
haste, incompetence, lack of conscien- 
tiousness, and a venal desire on the 
part of the reviewers to get advertise- 
ments? 

What opinions have they, also, on 
those general practices connected with 
the sending of books for review, such 


as the transmission to the reviewers of. 


announcements, prepared notices, etc., 
and the custom of sending books for 
review without previous request by the 
critic? Finally, how generally do pub- 
lishers believe that, a priorz, the sub- 
mission of published books to the 
judgment of a criticising class is an ad- 
vantage, and how many believe it to be 
a disadvantage? All of the above ques- 
tions, with, perhaps, the addition of 
one or two more, are answered in the 
interesting symposium printed on the 
succeeding pages, 

Hitherto publishers have been silent 
on the subjects of inquiry here noted, 
partly because, it may be supposed, 
no proper avenue has ever before been 
offered them for an expression of their 
views, and partly, perhaps, because 
they may have been timid as to what 
would follow a willingness to add their 
own views to the already clamorous 
babel of diversified opinions. 

While sundry learned essayists and 
academic inquirers have been taking 
aérial trips into the ether of speculation 
to discover, telescopically or otherwise, 
what is the true function of criticism, 
and, on their return to terra-firma in- 
volving critics and authors in a frenzied 
wrangle over the result of their discov- 
eries, the deeply interested, but non- 
committal publishers have steered a 
safe, middle course of impartial reti- 
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cence, enjoying, no doubt, the efforts 
of the savants and the disputes of the 
bookmen, but themselves taking no 
part either way. Now, however, they 
have decided to change their self-im- 
posed attitude of silent non-assertion. 

Offered a proper vehicle by which to 
avow their opinions, they have con- 
sented to enter the arena of debate, rec- 
ognizing, obviously, how opportune 
the time is for an expression of their 
views. They seem to have concluded, 
wisely, that while so many authors and 
writers and irresponsible outsiders are 
laying charges of all kinds at the doors 
of the reviewing class, it would be only 
right and fair for them, as the publish- 
ers of the books submitted for review, 
to place themselves on record as either 
confirming or disavowing the accusa- 
tions made. 

The present writer is of the opinion 


that reviewers and critics throughout 
the country will find reason to applaud 
this just course determined on by so 
many representative American pub- 


lishers. They will admire the candor 
that prompted the publishers to ex- 
press their views, and they will praise 
the courage that inspired such a 
course of action. Furthermore, they 
will certainly experience the liveliest 
interest in what the publishers have to 
say on so many questions having close 
relation to the vocation they follow, 
and for this especial reason: 

The writers whose letters make up 
the following symposium being in each 
case practical men, with eyes cast 
shrewdly to practical ends, the expres- 
sion of their views presents a phase of 
the long-mooted discussion about 
books and their critics different from 
any ever presented before. It offersa 
side of the controversy from an alto- 
gether new point of view, one decid- 
edly novel, because so refreshingly 
practical. 

It is safe to say that the Athenian 
scribes never gathered more interest- 
edly in-the temple of the Lycean 
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Apollo, where the ‘‘Father of Criti- 
cism ’’ himself was wont to hold forth, 
than we gather in this forum of discus- 
sion to hear what the great body of 
American makers of books have to say 
on perplexing literary problems of the 

ay. 

The questions submitted to the pub- 
lishers were stated categorically, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Do you think it would be an advantage or 
disadvantage to discontinue the custom of review- 
ing books and have them submitted to the public 
without the intermediary opinions of critics—as 
most other manufactured commodities are ?—in 
other words, would you rather have your publica- 
tions reviewed or not? 

2. Do you observe anywhere a lack of con- 
scientiousness in the reviewing of your books? If 
so, what remedy have you to suggest ? 

3. Are the reviews of your books by English 
critics fairer than those written by American re- 
viewers ? : 

4. Do you think the custom of sending prepared 
notices with editorial copies of books intended for 
review a good one? 

5. Which do you think is better: that the pub- 
lisher should be free to send all of his publications, 
or those he may choose, to the reviewer for 
criticism, or that the reviewer should himself select 
the publications he may desire to examine ? 

6. A recent writer declared that most reviews 
written nowadays are prepared with a strict eye to 
the obtaining of advertisements from the pub- 
lishers. Have you found this to be a fact, and 
does it appear that the character of the reviews you 
receive is affected either way by your decision to 
advertise or not ? 


It will be seen that the above ques- 
tions cover a range of ground broad 
enough to embrace all the points that 
have any bearing on the general sub- 
ject under consideration. They make, 
as the reader will perceive, a direct ap- 
peal to the frankness as well as the 
knowledge of those interrogated, and 
call for replies that, in the nature of 


the case, are required to be either . 


clearly affirmative or directly negative. 
That the publishers have been as in- 
genuous in their responses as the 
writer endeavored to be in setting forth 
his queries seems fully demonstrated 
by the character of the letters they 
have written. 

The reader is advised that, inasmuch 
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as the writers have framed their an- 
swers in the same categorical form as 
the questions submitted to them, it will 
be found necessary to turn back now 
and again to the table of queries as set 
forth under numbers from one to six. 
In each case the number of a reply cor- 
responds to the number of the query to 
which it alludes. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Company re- 
sponded to the writer’s communication 
as follows: 


1. We believe that the public depends very 
largely upon the opinions of the critics, not only 
for their first impressions but for confirmation of 
their own views—that, in short, they rely upon 
the critics to speak with the voice of authority. 
Books cannot be classed with ‘‘ other manufactured 
commodities” for the reason that aside from their 
mechanical make-up—which, to the reviewer, is of 
minor importance—each book is a new invention, 
an original product of the brain. And even among 
‘*manufactured commodities” a new invention 
must first stand the criticism of those whose ex- 
perience entitles them to speak. 

2. As in any given class of men, there will be 


‘good, bad, and indifferent, so, among reviewers, 


are there sure to be the three grades. There is 
however a marked difference between the careful 
criticisms of the majority of the weekly and 
monthly publications and the padded reviews of a 
certain portion of the daily press, made up largely 
with the aid of scissors and paste-pot. Neverthe- 
less, there are a great many conservative dailies 
throughout the country whose reviews are ex- 
tremely valuable because of the care used in their 
preparation. As to a remedy for bad or indifferent 
work, there is none, other than ‘‘ moral suasion.” 

3. American critics are not only as fair, if not 
fairer than their English contemporaries, but their 
criticisms are often less labored. They are more 
apt to look for the good qualities than for the bad, 
and encourage rather than discourage ; their policy, 
in brief, being constructive rather than destructive. 

4. The custom of sending prepared notices with 
editorial copies of books for review is one of the 
‘* necessary evils” of the business ; while theoreti- 
cally it should be condemned, practically it is a 
great aid to the busy reviewer. 

5. The publisher should certainly be allowed to 
use his discretion in sending out books for review, 
especially in view of two great determining factors: 
the character of the periodical served by the re- 
viewer and the character of the book to be re- 
viewed. ; 
6. While it is true that with many publications, 
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the editorial rooms and advertising offices are on 
the same floor, as a general rule it may be said that 
a spirit of fairness pervades the American press. 
Indeed, it often happens that two books from one 
house may be reviewed in the same column, and 
one receive entirely the opposite treatment from 
the other—to say nothing of hundreds of reviews 
from papers, all over the country, that never re- 
ceive a line of advertising. 

In a word, we may say that we are extremely 
desirous that our books should be reviewed—un- 
favorably if they deserve it—but let them be 
reviewed, 

D. APPLETON & CoMPANY. 


The above letter from Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Company is wise, conser- 
vative, thoughtful, and eminently to 
the point. This firm believes that 
critics still “‘speak with the voice of 
authority”’ and have ‘“‘experience’’ 
which ‘‘entitles them to speak.”’” No 


one could possibly find fault with this 
letter except those, perhaps, who be- 
lieve that the sending of prepared no- 
tices with books intended for review is 
a bad system and might object to its 
approval on the score that it is a ‘‘ne- 
cessary evil.”’ 


In the symposium of authors’ views, 
printed in the June number of THE 
CRITIC, Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
it will be remembered, told how a pre- 
pared notice of one of his books con- 
taining a gross historical error was 
used as a review by over fifty journals, 
including one or two authoritative 
magazines. Such an occurrence as that 
cited by the author of ‘‘ Hohenzollern ” 
ought to be enough to condemn the 
practice in the eyes of most persons. 
Many publishers complain that some 
reviewers do not read the books sub- 
mitted to them—why then tempt them 
to a commission of the very fault com- 
plained of? A prepared notice offers 
just such a temptation. If the fifty re- 
viewers spoken of by Mr. Brady had 
not received the prepared notice from 
the publishers it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would have been com- 
pelled to read the book in question in 
order to have reviewed it. Noone will 
gainsay that this would have been bet- 
ter for the author’s reputation, better 
for the critics, and, naturally, better for 
the book, the sale and distribution of 
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which would have been promoted by 
just so many more first-hand reviews 
written by men who, by reading the 
book, had arrived at a just, personal, 
conclusion as to its merits. 

Everyone will admire Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Company’s frank state- 
ment that they are desirous of hav- 
ing their books reviewed ‘‘unfavorably 
if they deserve it’? — but still ‘‘re- 
viewed.” ‘ 

The Century Company, through its 
genial Secretary, Mr. W. W. Ells- 
worth, responded thus: 


DEaR SIR: 

In reply to your letter containing a series of 
questions submitted to publishers to obtain their 
views upon book reviewing, we beg to make the 
following answers : 

1, We prefer to have our publications reviewed, 
We do not issue any books that we do not believe 
in, and we feel that public opinion is very consider- 
ably helped by critics, especially in publications de- 
voted entirely to book reviews, such as The Book- 
man, THE CRITIC, and the Saturday Review of the 
New York Zimes. 

2. We observe no lack of conscientiousness in 
the reviewing of our books by papers whose re- 
views are worth while. Of course papers of a lower 
grade are not apt to give the attention to books 
that a strict conscientiousness would lead them to 
give. They frequently use the prepared notice 
sent by the publishers. 

3. We do not think the reviews of English critics 
are any fairer than those written in America, In 
fact, the work of American reviewers seems to us 
much the better of the two. 

4. We can see no objection to sending prepared 
notices with editorial copies of books intended to 
be reviewed, especially if these notices are simply 
an account of the book and not an expression of 
opinion containing many compliments. We try to 
keep exuberant adjectives out of our prepared 
notices and to make them simply a fair statement 
of what we believe the book to be. 

5. If the reviewer should himself select only the 
publications he might desire to examine, he would 
be apt to miss many,books that he would find 
worth his attention. If, however, he made his own 
selection, he would of course limit his reviews to the 
important books, and his columns might be the 
more interesting on this account ; nevertheless, he 
w6uld not be apt to ask for a new book by a new 
author, and he might miss some of the greatest 
successes, *% 

6. We do not think that ‘‘ most reviews written 
nowadays” are ‘‘ prepared with an eye to the ob, 
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taining of advertisements.” We are sure that the 
reviews of the best class of publications, and 
the only class in which reviews do the publishers 
much good, are not prepared for such a purpose. 
Nevertheless, during the past two or three years, a 
great number of papers in all parts of the country 
have started book departments, and it is not un- 
likely that the publishers of these papers have had 
in mind the possibility of book advertising to help 
pay the expenses of such departments and to bring 
in a fair return. We have never, however, known 
of a case where the character of reviews of our 
books was affected by our advertising or not adver- 
tising ina paper. Certainly if we knew of such a 
case we would put the paper on the blacklist and 
it would have neither books nor advertising. 
Yours very truly, 
W. W. ELLswortu. 


It is singular how opinions vary on 
this question of advertising. A lead- 
ing New York publisher said to the 
present writer, recently: ‘““We consider 
it only ordinary business reciprocity to 
advertise our books in those journals 
that print the best reviews of our pub- 
lications. Would our choice of me- 
diums be just otherwise? A journal 
that employs a good reviewer and gives 
adequate space to good reviews is the 
one, in our opinion, that should be 
patronized.” 

I said: ‘‘Suppose the paper in ques- 
tion does not of itself rank very high 
among the representative journals of 
the country?” 

“‘If the journal has a first-class lit- 
erary department that does n’t matter 
so much,”’ he replied. ‘‘A journal of 
the second class, say, that prints good, 
solid, valuable reviews, is far better 
than one occupying a premier place 
that prints bad, slipshod, copied re- 
views.” 

I have met other publishers who say 
they only care to advertise in journals 
that wield authority as purveyors of 
news, and appeal to a select constitu- 
ency, the character of the literary de- 
partment conducted in their columns 
being of not so much account. Some 
encourage the writing of good reviews 
by giving advertisements to those jour- 
nals that print them; others say, with 
Mr. Ellsworth, ‘‘We would blacklist 
the paper ’’— that would print a review 
with the view of obtaining advertising 
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patronage. This whole question of ad- 
vertising must be a perplexing one to 
the publishers, but no doubt it will 
work itself into proper shape with the 
lapse of time. 

The reply of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Company was as follows: 


GrEorGE S. Goopwin, Esq., 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of the 22d, 
we think it would be a disadvantage to continue 
the custom of reviewing books. This, it seems to 
us, is self-evident, 

Taking your other questions in order: Second. 
We certainly do find a lack of conscientiousness in 
the reviewing of books. As the public seems to be 
satisfied with what they get, however (in many in- 
stances where the reviewing is most execrable), we 
suppose the only remedy is to educate the public. 

Third. We do not think English reviews are any 
fairer than American reviews, though the average 
as far as scholarship goes is certainly higher abroad 
than it is with us. 

Fourth, We do not think the custom of sending 
prepared notices with editorial copies of books is a 
very good one esthetically, but practically we sup- 
pose it brings results. 

Fifth. We suppose it would, be far better if the 
reviewer selected his books to review rather than 
that the publisher did it. 

Sixth. There is, of course, in a few mediocre 
journals always a tendency to over-praise a book if 
the publisher of the paper thinks he can get adver- 
tising by it; but in the long run this over-praise 
always nullifies itself, and eventually it even drives 
some advertisers out of the paper. 

As a broad proposition, we should say that the 
book reviews in the ation are the most scholar- 
ly ; that those in the New York Sun are the most 
interesting, and those in the New York Zimes are 
probably the most (commercially) valuable, though 
we believe a review in The Bookman to be a very 
desirable asset for a book. We are rather gloomy 
about the whole matter of book reviews, and are 
afraid we shall have to wait for the public to grow 
a little more discreet, and a little more cultivated ; 
but we also believe that if we give them time, the 
public in America are going to demand a much 
higher standard of book reviewing. 

Very truly yours, 
Dopp, MEAD & CoMPANY. 


The recommendation . made _ by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. that the 
profession of criticism had better be 
abandoned is calculated to make some 
of us thoughtful—especially those of us 
who are reviewers. If the profession 
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were thus rejected of men, several 
hundred lately industrious scribes 
would be left to the charities of a cold 
world. 

One can even picture in his mind’s 
eye the skeleton of some unfortunate 
reviewer exhibited in a future Museum 
of Anatomy and labelled with a card 
bearing this melancholy legend: 


‘The Relic of a Defunct Art.’’ 


But is it among the possibilities of 
the progressive future that the reviewer 
must go? 

Shade of Aristotle, no! 

Literature could not do without him. 
Authorship would lack the mentorship 
of criticism, and the dear public would 
wobble in uncertainty, knowing not 
what to read. 

Criticism has ever gone hand in hand 
with literature. It did in the days of 
Horace; it did in the later days of 
Hazlitt; and it does—and needs to—in 
the still splendid present days of 
Saintsbury and Sears, Howells and 
Gosse, those delightful savants of the 
critical school. 

If there is anything the matter with 
present-day methods of reviewing 
books—and it is the object of this 
symposium to find out—the writer at 
least believes that the abandonment of 
the critical judiciary would sound the 
death-knell of literature, here and in 
all lands. ; 

Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. sent 
the following communication : 


1. Discontinuance of the present custom of re- 
viewing books would be a disadvantage—almost a 
disaster—to the publishing business, Books are 
not on the same basis with most other manufactured 
commodities, A bicycle, an easy chair, or a shav- 
ing soap is either good or bad, The consumer’s 
only concern is to find out which. But a book 
which may be a very excellent investment for one 
man, is worthless to his neighbor, The reviewer 
helps the public to select its books. Then, too, a 
good review of a book makes interesting reading ; 
it gives one information that he is glad to have. 
The same could hardly be said of an essay on a 
fountain pen, or a critique on a tooth-wash. 

2. Often a criticism of a book suggests that the 
writer has merely skimmed it. This is probably lack 
of time rather than of conscientiousness. 

3. No, 
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4. It is not an ideal one, but it seems to be ne- 
cessary in the case of many reviewers who are pressed 
for time, This is particularly true of the smaller 
papers where the reviewer can spend only a small 
portion of his endeavors on this line of work. The 
publisher can fairly indicate the salient points of 
the work, and certain passages which furnish good 
examples of the author’s style. 

5. Here again the ideal method is impracticable. 
A busy reviewer has n’t time to find out about the 
books in advance, and he certainly can’t tell from 
the title, once in ten times, whether the work is one 
which he cares to review. On the other hand, the 
publisher obviously cannot send copies of all pub- 
lications to all papers. He must solve the problem 
on his personal knowledge—sure to be inadequate 
—of the reviewing methods and interests of the 
various papers, 

6. In general, yes. There would be few news- 
paper book pages if publishers did not advertise. 
In particular, no. The papers whose criticisms are 
worth having, review books, whether the publisher 
advertises or not, with equal fairness. Many 
papers, however, will refrain from strongly ad- 
verse criticism of a book which is being largely ad- 
vertised. This is sometimes the fault of the 
publisher. Because of a certain severe but fair re- 
view by an honest critic on one of the New York 
papers, the reviewer on his next visit to the pub- 
lishing house was turned out of the place and for- 
bidden ever to return, This was followed by a 
threat to withdraw all advertising. Such action, 
of course, militates against fair and free reviewing. 

On the other hand, the publisher may not con- 
sider it good business judgment to advertise a book 
which has been ‘‘ slated” in the paper that does 
the slating, and he withholds the advertisement, not 
at all as a penalty to the paper, but merely because 
he wastes money in saying ‘‘ This book is good,” 
when the paper in which he says it declares ‘‘ This 
book is bad.” But if he devotes the space which 
he would otherwise have used in advertising that 
particular book, to advertising some other of his 
books, the newspaper then has no basis for be- 
lieving that it is being punished for an unfavorable 
review. 

McC Lurk, PHILuips & Co. 


Sakes alive! A new danger con- 
fronts the unfortunate reviewer of 
books. According to Messrs. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., he will be ‘‘put out’’ of 
a certain publishing house if he have 
temerity enough to write a justly un- 
favorable review. Now, as a matter 
of corporeal precaution, I do wish the 
above letter had stated the name of 
the publishing house where bodily vio- 
lence is to be feared, because I am in 
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the habit of paying regular visits to 
the publishers of New York, and I 
sometimes ‘‘roast’’ bad books. This 
particular publisher may be like *‘ Hip- 
popopolis,’’ the guide whom John 
Kendrick Bangs writes of in ‘‘Olym- 
pian Nights.’’ He may be six feet two 
in his stockings ‘‘when he wears them”’ 
—and his belligerent propensities may 
be in exact ratio with his size. I cer- 
tainly prefer to withhold from such a 
publisher further visits of courtesy. 
Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co., have 
done a wrong thing in simply put- 
ting one ‘into a condition of nervous 
fear without indicating the exact point 
where danger is to be apprehended. 

From Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, of Boston: 


DEAR SIR: 

We duly received your favor of the 24th ult., 
requesting our views on book reviewing, and will 
briefly say in reply to your several questions : 

1. We certainly think it would be a disadvantage 
to discontinue the custom of reviewing books, and 
to submit them to the public without critical judg- 
ments and opinions of reviewers, 

2. If to dismiss a book with a bare mention of 
the title, and little or nothing in the way of char- 
acterization or comment. is a ‘lack of .conscien- 
tiousness” on the part of the reviewer, there is 
undoubtedly a good deal of that. We do not value 
such perfunctory notices, and prefer to send our 
books to reviewers who show that they at least give 
them a fair reading and consideration. We know 
no other remedy than to use such judgment and 
discrimination in sending out our books for notice. 

3. We have not observed that reviews of books 
for the English press are fairer than those written 
by American reviewers. 

4. We do not believe in sending prepared notices 
with editorial copies of books for review, but in 
certain cases, unless some prepared description or 
mention of the book is thus supplied, the papers to 
which the book is sent are very likely not to make 
any mention whatsoever of it, and this is especially 
true of reissues in cheaper form than the first 
edition. 

5. We think it better that the publisher should 
take the initiative and send his publications for re- 
view to those periodicals whose reviews or notices 
he desires. This does not prevent any reviewer 
from requesting, either directly or through the jour- 
nal for which he writes, the opportunity to review a 
particular book, and this the publisher is frequently 
happy to send if the limits of his press-list permit. 
6. In reply to your final question, we are glad to 
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bear testimony to the independence, so far as our 
experience has gone, of the book reviewers, and to 
the fact that we have observed no connection be- 
tween the critical columns of the newspapers and 
the advertising department. Indeed, some of the 
journals whose judgments we most value, and in 
which, on account of their constituency, we are 
most inclined to advertise, are often the freest to 
criticize and condemn when they have found o¢ca- 
sion to do so. 

Yours very truly, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany say that, in the case of certain 
journals, books sent to them are no- 
ticed only by title, or else totally 
ignored. Why are books sent to jour- 
nals of this class? I know of one or 
two reviewers who always write care- 
ful, studious, conscientious reviews and 
yet experience the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining review books from the pub- 
lishers, just because the papers they 
represent do not appeal to a great and 
large audience of readers. Now, which 
is better, to have a book carefully and 
properly criticized in a journal not so 
pretentious in its claim of influence and 
constituency or to have it noticed 
merely by title, or noticed negatively 
by complete silence in one that zs pre- 
tentious in its claim of tone and circu- 
lation? 

The answer of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers follows: 


Mr. GEoRGE S, GOODWIN. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 29th, 
requesting Harper & Brothers to express an opinion 
on certain questions in regard to the reviewing of 
books, we beg leave to answer your questions in 
order, as follows: 

1. Book reviews attract attention to the book, 
and in consequence we should regret to see them 
discontinued. The most helpful sort of review, 
both to the reader and the publisher, we believe to 
be one which summarizes the contents of a book, 
whether it be a serious book or a work of fiction. 
A notice of this kind enables the reader to judge 
fairly for himself whether the book is one which 
he cares to purchase, Frequent favorable notices 
often help the sale of books materially. 

2. Modern methods of newspaper making neces- 
sitate haste in the preparation of book reviews, 
and this is sometimes noticeable, but we have seen 
no evidence of a lack of conscientiousness on the 
part of the reviewers. 
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3. The reviews of our publications appearing in 
English papers are heavier and more formal in their 
expression than those in Ameriean papers, but they 
show less insight and are frequently the expressions 
of the reviewer's own prejudices, They are, in gen- 
eral, less sound than American reviews, 

4. We have not been accustomed to sending out 
prepared notices with the editorial copies of our 
books, but we believe the plan to be a good one, 
as the notices, if properly prepared, should point 
out, what, in the publishers’ point of view, dre the 
salient points in the books. 

5. We do not see that it matters greatly whether 
the publisher sends his publications to the paper 
unsolicited, as we are in the habit of doing, or 
awaits the request of the paper for individual 
books. The advantage, if any, in sending books 
at once upon publication is that the reviewer has 
an opportunity to make intelligent selection of such 
as he chooses to review, and that there is no delay 
in sending copies of these books for reading. 

6. We cannot agree with the opinion that most 
newspaper reviews nowadays are prepared with a 
view to obtaining ‘‘ copy” from advertisers. Even 
those newspapers most frequently charged with sen- 
sationalism are never accused of editorial dishonesty 
by their severest critics. Here it may be said that 
Harper & Brothers’ books during the past year have 
received perhaps more generous treatment from 
papers in which our-advertisements did not appear 
than from those with whom we are constantly ad- 
vertising. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARPER & BROTHEPS. 


The letter that follows states the 
views of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.: 


GEORGE SANDs Goopwin, Esq., 

DEAR SiR: In answer to your questions : 

1. We think honest and intelligent reviews of 
books are a decided advantage to the publisher as 
well as the community. 

2. We have not seen enough lack of conscien- 
tiousness in American reviewing to make it worth 
considering. There is a good deal of perfunctori- 
ness, but the only remedy for this is more time on 
the part of the reviewer, and that of course costs 
money, and it is by no means certain that all papers 
can afford to pay more than they do. 

3. There is only one paper in England, so far as 
we know, that does not review as fairly as American 
papers ; otherwise they seem to average about the 
same, 

4. Considering the limited amount that many 
papers can afford to pay for reviews, if they will 
only pay enough to enable them to judge-whether 
the reviews sent by publishers are-fair, we think 
the custom of sending the prepared ones is to be 
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approved. In that way a great many readers get 
the benefit of adequate reviews, when otherwise 
they couldnot. Yet under all is a question whether 
a paper which cannot furnish an original review, is 
worth a copy of a book of any consequence. 

5. Whether it is better that the publisher should 
be free to send all of his publications that he may 
choose to the reviewer for criticism, or that the re- 
viewer should himself select publications that he 
may desire to examine, involves again the question 
of what can be afforded. A publisher cannot send 
all to all papers, and a reviewer frequently may 
wish to review publications that the publisher will 
not think can be paid for by the review in question. 

6. When ‘‘a recent writer declared that most re- 
views written nowadays are prepared with a strict 
eye to the obtaining of advertisements from pub- 
lishers,” we think he was mistaken. If instead of 
‘*most” he had said ‘‘ some,” perhaps he would 
have been correct. It is but human nature that 
the reviewer of any paper should in spite,of him- 
self be somewhat influenced by the amount of the 
publisher’s advertising that he sees in the paper; 
but there are certainly some papers that try to write 
independently of any such considerations, and those 
not only the provincial papers, where it is impos- 
sible for publishers to advertise much, but some of 
the most prominent metropolitan dailies, In our 
long business experience we never knew but one 
editor to have the shamelessness to confess that his 
paper was influenced by such considerations, and 
that was the editor of a metropolitan daily. The 
remark was made thirty years ago, and we did not 
advertise in the paper or send them a book for 
review until the management was changed. 

Yours truly, 
Henry Ho tt & Co, 


Messrs. Holt & Co.’s remark that 
there is a good deal of perfunctori- 
ness in the writing of reviews, due to 
lack of time, brings into consideration 
one of the greatest evils of the time 
connected with the reviewing of books. 
That is, the drain that is made on the 
critic’s time and working hours by the 
number of publications not at all liter- 
ary that are sent to him for ‘‘review.”’ 
If something could be done to stop the 
avalanchian flow of cook-books, guides, 
almanacs; valuable texts on how to get 
a big muscle, or how to grow hair on 
bald spots; books about coins, puzzles, 
tricks, games, jokes, fashions, songs, 
etc., with all sorts of ‘‘ pocket-editions’’ 
of this and that, which, while lilliputian 
in size, are brobdignagian in capabilities 
of annoyance—ah, if one could only 
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choke these off so as to leave time for 
the more legitimate purposes of review- 
ing, then, perhaps, there would be less 
perfunctoriness, and more care in the 
preparation of reviews. There is no 
good reason why literary editors should 
be burdened with these things. They 
are not books; they are only so many 
printed irritations put between covers. 

From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston: 


GEORGE S. Goopwin, Esq., 

DEAR Sir: In reply to yours of the 22d inst., 
we give you the following answers to your questions : 

1. Reviews of books have a certain value, depend- 
ing on the paper in which they are published, and 
the man who writes them. If we did not care for 
reviews of our books we should cease sending books 
for that purpose. 

2. We realize that literary editors cannot do jus- 
tice to all the books they receive. Those deemed 
most worthy might be laid aside for a more ex- 
tended notice. 

3. We have found American reviewers as a whole 
very fair. Possibly English critics are more critical. 

4. We send descriptive notes of new books to 
literary editors, to be used or not. In many cases 
reviewers are too busy to carefully examine all new 
books, and the information supplied by publishers 
is apparently of benefit to them. 

5. In most cases we prefer to make our own 
selection of books for the various publications ; in 
a few instances, where only a limited number of 
books can be reviewed, we are willing that the 
reviewer should make his selection. 

6. On the whole, we find reviewers eminently 
fair, and apparently unaffected by book advertising ; 
there are a few exceptions to this rule. 

Yours very truly, 
LITTLE, Brown & Co. 


The remark of Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. that certain books may be “‘laid 
aside for a more extended notice’’ 
savors somewhat of what Professor 
Brander Matthews said in the May 
Cosmopolitan: He declared it his opin- 
ion that ‘‘no new book should be re- 
viewed.’’ They should be laid aside 
(in flannels, I presume) until such time 
as they accumulate much dust, and be- 
come, like our grandmother’s teapots, 
relics of antiquity. NowIdonot think 
this is a very sapient suggestion. The 
publishers who send books for review 
want good reviews and they want them 
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quick. Likewise, those who buy and 
read books want the benefit of the 
critic’s commentary, and they do not 
care to wait until they have reached 
the seventh stage of life, or have passed 
to another world, before that commen- 
tary comes forth. Do authors prefer 
to wait until they are dead before their 
work is properly placed and estimated? 
I think not. Does the present genera- 
tion of readers desire to forfeit its lit- 
erary rights in favor of the next? I 
believe not. Weare living ina rapidly- 
moving age, and we cannot afford to 
laythingsaside. Ifreviewers are pressed 
for time, and overworked, there is no 
doubt a better way of solving the diffi- 
culty than simply to postpone the re- 
view of a, perhaps, worthy book, while 
other books are competing for a place 
and crowd it away from public atten- 
tion. It seems to me that the best 
solution will be to send the reviewers 
fewer books, and see that they are sent 
nothing but books—l1 mean books that 
are literature, whether fiction or general 
works. Also let the publishers put 
their high approval on reviews that are 
scholarly, critical, sound, and sane, by 
giving encouragement to this sort, and 
discouraging those that are of contrary 
character. , 

The following letter, written by Mr. 
Walter H. Page, represents the views 
of Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. : 


GEORGE SANDS GOODWIN, 

Dear Sir: I desire to serve you in connection 
with the symposium of publishers’ opinions on 
book-reviewing, and, with that end in view, would 
reply to your several questions as follows : 

1. We are in favor of having our books reviewed, 
mainly because it promotes publicity. A book be- 
ing in a sense public property, its quality, its merits, 
and its place in literature must be shown, and its 
full value estimated by a body of critics authorized 
to pass upon it, Publicity being desired, there is 
and can be no better channel by which to obtain it 
than through the medium of intelligent reviews, 
not necessarily full of praise, but fair and critical. 

2. I have no hesitation in saying that in no in- 
stance have we noticed a.lack of conscientiousness 
in the reviewing of our books. We do notice, 
however, that some reviews show haste in their 
preparation, which means that the critics are 


overworked and haven’t time enough for thought- 
ful, critical:examination of all the books sent to 
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them. But lack of time is not lack of conscien- 
tiousness, 
3. Iam not in possession of facts sufficient to make 


a clear comparison between the reviews written by . 


American critics and those by English reviewers, 

4. We approve of the plan of sending prepared 
notices of books to reviewers, but these should be 
descriptive notices, and in no sense critical. They 
may tell the reviewers what the book is, its scope, pur- 
pose, plan, subject, and may trace its historic or gen- 
eral connection with literature, and in every proper 
way describe the book. No publisher of any reputa- 
tion that I know of wants to criticize his own books, 

5. We send our books for review to those critics 
whose reviews we want, and that shows where we 
stand on this question. Of course, we will honor 
the request of any reviewer for those of our books 
he may desire especially to examine, so far as lies 
in our power, 

6. I can say emphatically that I do not believe 
any reviewers worth considering write reviews with 
the thought of advertising in mind. Many of our 
best reviews—those most valuable to us from both 
the critical and the business standpoint—have ap- 
peared in journals in which we rarely if ever adver- 
tise. Whoever said that took a narrow view 
without knowing the facts. 
two unimportant papers that print reviews in order 
to get ads., but the number is too small to bother 
with, Yours very truly, 

DouBLeDay, PaGE & Co., 
Wa rer H. Paces. 


There may be one or 
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There is a snappy quality to Mr. 
Page’s letter that is quite characteristic 
of the man. Just as one might expect, 
he is business-like and cheerfully opti- 
mistic. He does not draw a long face 
nor shake his head in dubious de- 
jection as he contemplates the deplor- 
able and irredeemable faults of those 
who review the books of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and of other publishers. 
In fact, he does not think the critics 
are a bad lot after all, and, what is 
even more inspiring and encouraging, 
a large majority of the other writers 
whose views are given in the fore- 
going letters, appear to hold the same 
opinion. 

By way of summary, may we not de- 
duce from the predominating views 
here expressed that the critics of to- 
day are not a degenerated race, and 
may we not conclude that, governed 
by changed conditions, the criticism of 
our time is scarcely at all inferior to 
what it was in those palmy days when 
Keats reviewed Reynolds, and Rey- 
nolds Keats, when Johnson thundered 
and Dennis swore, and when Hazlitt 
penned his inimitable critiques of men 
and books? 
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By J. P. MOWBRAY 


CLARA Morris, as she prefers still 
to be called, and is best known to a 
million or more of her countrymen, 
having been identified for thirty years 
or more with one profession, has now 


‘done a turn,”’ as it is called, in an- 


other. Whether this is in obedience to 
the professional drift from the legiti- 
mate to vaudeville, or is an evidence of 
an intellectual growth for which the 
theatre offers no room, there must be 
some doubt in the minds of “‘literary 
persons ’’ who peruse her book. 

She calls it ‘‘ A Pasteboard Crown,’’ * 
and as the romance deals with the con- 
ventional stage-struck and poverty- 
struck girl, with genteel forbears and 


*** A Pasteboard Crown.” A Story of the New York Stage. 
By Clara Morris. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


more impulses than she knows what to 
do with, who wins what is usually 
termed success, there would seem to 
lurk in that title an oblique admission 
of the tawdriness and perishable quality 
of theatric honors. 

If such was the intent of the author 
one can hardly help inquiring how far 
such conclusion is the result of matured 
faculties in an unusually intelligent 
woman whose thirty years of experi- 
ence ought to equip her with some kind 
of authority in the matter. 

Certain it is, that during those years 
of arduous, and we may safely say, suc- 
cessful labor in the theatre, we never, 
by reason of any sign that she made on 
the stage, suspected her of being a 
“‘literary person.” She was essentially, 
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we almost said irretrievably, an actor, 
justly proud of being among the con- 
temporaneous few who, to use their own 
phrase, began at the foot of the ladder, 
and she was we believe looked upon 
by many generous admirers as having 
reached the topmost round. That she 
does not consider any such slow ascent 
necessary in the literary profession, may 
awaken’some slight regret in those who 
read her book critically. But we must 
remember that such belief, if it is hers, 
is prevalent at this moment when band- 
masters and Baptist preachers do not 
hesitate to throw off romantic fiction 
between rehearsals and pending re- 
vivals. 

Perhaps we are accustomed to look 
to stage confessions with the ignoble 
hope that they will tell us something 
that we suspect but do not know. But 
they never do. Charlotte Cushman 
and Anna Cora Mowatt and Ristori and 
Mrs. Gilbert dandle their pasteboard 
crowns with a decorous reticence, and 
even Mary Anderson in her renuncia- 
tion is content to point a white warning 
finger to the narrow course over which 
she sped like a modern Daphne. Never 
was there so white a margin upon which 
to write our varying conclusions. 

If Sir Frederick Pollock had not un- 
earthed the diary and letters of Mac- 
ready — written with no thought of 
publication—we should not have 
known what it is an actor thinks and 
feels when he is safe from an audience. 
Lewes, guided by this remarkable self- 
revelation, and by a personal know- 
ledge of the actor, said of him that he 
loved the drama and despised the 
theatre, to which Charles Reade is said 
to have replied that it was much like a 
woman saying she loved children but 
despised maternity. Whatever wit 
there may be in this rejoinder need not 
prevent us from regarding our fellow- 
beings with kindliness, while at the 
same time we waste no undue enthusi- 
asm over all the devices our fellow- 
beings employ to keep themselves in 
evidence. 

Macready’s diary, which has found a 
secure place in literature, does not pre- 
sent us with an actor, so much as with 
a man struggling against acting. Like 





Phocion, he seems to be continually 
asking of himself: ‘‘What new error 
have I committed that the mob ap- 
plauds me?’’ This attitude of disap- 
pointment at not being able to adjust 
his conscience to the popular demand 
appears to have excited the contempt 
of all subsequent theatrical chroniclers. 
John Coleman, in his bulky volumes of 
theatrical small beer, turns aside to cast 
derision upon the incomprehensible rec- 
titude of Macready’s character. 


I yield to no man [he says], living or dead, in 
affectionate veneration for this great actor, but a 
sense of what every man owes to his craft has 
prompted me to record my protest against this 
revelation, of the most painful diagnosis of a mor- 
bid mind. 


There is no denying that Coleman’s 
confession is much more representative 
of the theatre than is Macready’s, for 
it presents us with the traditional actor 
mainly intent on finding out what is 
**due to his craft,’’ and never by any 
possibility caring to inquire what is due 
to his sense of personal duty. 

It is this fellow craft allegiance that 
prevents Clara Morris’s book from ris- 
ing into the domain of literature. It 
appears somewhat ungracious to say 
that a long and successful experience in 
expressing the ideas and sentiments of 
other persons is not at first sight a 
favorable preliminary to having ideas 
of your own, and yet, we are met at 
the outset by the consideration that 
while the prevailing demand of litera- 
ture is that the writer before all else 
shall be himself or herself, and say that 
which is the honest and unfaltering out- 
come of a distinct individuality, we can 
hardly expect such personal vigor in 
one who has always been trying to the 
best of her ability to be someone other 
than herself. 

Miss Morris brings with her into the 
free atmosphere of literature the con- 
ventional limitations of the stage. She 
is not able to see life as it is or ought 
to be, on account of the theatric spec- 
trum of it which remains in her mind. 
She is still acting in her book. It may 
not be her best acting, but it is at least 
on its good behavior and sticks safely 
to the old-fashioned mythus of melo- 
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drama in which the accidents and not 
character determine the results. A 
broken stirrup, a runaway team, a he- 
roic rescue, a railway smashup in the 
tunnel, another rescue, a dropped 
document — furnish the nexus of 
events. They are: familiar, and their 
treatment is according to the well-es- 
tablished rules of popular story-mak- 
ing. Whatever moral there is to the 
tale is theatric and amounts to this: 
that it is abstractly better not to yield 
to temptation, but you will have alto- 
gether a good time if you do, and it is 
quite possible to forgive you in the last 
act by saying ‘“‘you may have been an 
idiot, but love redeems all things in 
the tag.” 

We turn, therefore, from ‘‘A Paste- 
board Crown’”’ to other recent examples 
of theatric literature with a distinct 
conviction that whatever genius Miss 
Morris may have exhibited upon the 


boards was mimetic, not creative, and: 


cannot be exhibited on paper so effec- 
tively. 
Of the two orders of contributors to 


theatric book-making, she who regards 
literature as a refuge from the stage and 
he who regards it as the caravansary 
where all the actors must eventually 
put up, the latter will pipe to us most 


alluringly with their memories. One 
has always been before the curtain hav- 
ing his desires served. The other was 
hard at work behind it. One shall be 
as old as he pleases, and age shall add 
charm to his garrulity, The other must 
talk in grooves or not talk at all, and it 
should be noted that histrionism does 
not advance on the line of talk, for the 
advanced manager holds more and 
more every day to the nursery rule that 
actors when they are women shall, like 
children, be seen and not heard, a rule 
that is made cumulative with gray 
hairs, and may offer some explanation 
of the mature woman’s escape into lit- 
erature where she can be heard and not 
seen, 

The man who has seen life almost 
exclusively through the glare of the 
footlights, and has accepted the dis- 
tinction of being what Mr. Norman 
Hapgood calls ‘‘a professional theatre- 
goer,” is very apt to elevate mere 
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observing and keeping score of perish- 
ing delights into a special craft of his 
own. He is likely to conserve photo- 
graphs and play-bills of everything that 
was transitory. He can tell you to the 
hour and with the perspicacity of a 
racing calendar when Mr. Warren 
missed rehearsal in '49, and Mr. Ned 
Adams lost his wig in ’62, and what 
kind of eyebrows took the town ih ’7o0. 
Every successive phase of ingenuous- 
ness that displaced histrionism with 
personal charm through the years has 
notched itself with passing ravishment 
into a doting visual memory. 

There is no denying the unique 
charm of this fellow. No one who writes 
can so irresistibly develop the films for 
us of those things which most of us 
think we had better forget. Perhaps it 
is not the joy which heconveys, so much 
as the joy which he appears to experi- 
ence in doing this, that wins for him 
our amiable tolerance, for it is always 
allowable to see some one experiencing 
intense satisfaction even when we can- 
not make out exactly what the cause of 
it may be. In all his retrospective ten- 
derness for details he is an American 
poet to the extent of having a ‘‘ Lost 
Lenore,’’ and no other raconteur has 
ever approached him in delicate and 
well-written variations on “‘now you 
see her and now you don’t.’” Where 
shall we find a more graceful, minute, 
and ardent particularizer than our old 
friend Lawrence Hutton, who has been 
so long recalling for us the palmy 
nymphs who fled on buskin’d feet. It 
is very doubtful if the present genera- 
tion would have suspected the former 
existence of Mary Taylor or ‘‘Sweet 
Louisa Pyne,”’ had it not been for him, 
and if it ever heard of Mary Gannon it 
probably associates her with nothing 
more exigible than the doting retro- 
spection of a professional theatre-goer. 
And yet the present generation—and 
let us hope future generations—will 
continue to enjoy Mr. Hutton’s charm- 
ing endeavors to make us believe that 
his youthful excitation over the Mary 
of a particular season is in some inscru- 
table way entitled to sympathetic exci- 
tation from all subsequent seasons. 

Let it not be said by way of extenu- 
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ation that Mr. Hutton. was a young 
man when he said that no other woman 
that ever lived had such a charm and 
was so wildly loved by the public as 
Mary Taylor. Professional theatre- 
goers like Eros himself are always 
young. One of them who is fondly al- 
luded to as ‘“‘the Dean’’ of that guild 
recently said in print, and no doubt 
read the proof of it deliberately, that 


“‘in the presence of such a woman as ~ 


Ada Rehan the great intellects—Tyn- 
dall with all his learning, Gladstone 
with all his eloquence, Tennyson with 
all his poetic genius—subside to a sec- 
ond place in popular interest.’’ 

This is not cited reproachfully of a 
brilliant and scholarly writer and poet, 
but only as an evidence of how peren- 
nial are the susceptibilities of the pro- 
fessional theatre-goer. 

And now comes the justly esteemed 
Mr. Henry Austin -Clapp, the veteran 
critic of the Boston Dazly Advertiser, 
with his handsome budget of theatric 
reminiscences.* He too has a “‘sainted 
Maria,”” only her name is Adelaide— 
that is, it was ‘“‘ Adelaide ’’ by common 
consent, though Mr. Clapp, in a confi- 
dential aside, informs us that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was Elizabeth Ann Brown. 
Nothing can be more delightful than 
this chronicler’s conviction ‘‘that no 
woman of his time excited so much ad- 
miration,”’ unless it is the ardent acu- 
men of the chronicler in accounting for 
that admiration. The explanation, he 
says, is easy, for 


she had a countenance over which the mind and 
spirit had absolute control, in and through whose 
plastic material they uttered themselves without let 
or hindrance, making it their exponent rather than 
their veil, as if, by a mystical operation of the 
physical law, the forces of the’soul were transmuted 
into terms of flesh. 


This is certainly very nice, and, con- 
sidering the author’s age, we must re- 
gard it as one of the precious examples 
of the power of professional theatre- 
going to keep intact through all the 
abrasions of actual life the naive idola- 
try of the youthful eye. It is the rever- 
ence of a gallant memory, and, like all 


“Reminiscences of a“ Dramatic Critic.” ‘Houghton, - 


Mifflin & Co. $r.75. 


naiveté, manages to say a little more 
than it intended, and to say it with 
something of the witchery of the foot- 
lights that never was on land or sea. 

We come here, in the noble palpita- 
tions of a veteran, upon that “‘mystic 
operation of a physical law,’’ which, 
ever since the days of Elizabeth Ann, 
has been transmuting the forces of the 
soul into ‘‘terms of flesh.”” Mr. Clapp 
has stuck a pin in at the point of diver- 
gence of ingenuousness from histrion- 
ism and made logically possible the 
Maude Adamses and Mary Andersons 
and Annie Russells that followed ex 
train. 

It is true enough that the critic does 
ample justice to Charlotte Cushman 
and other mznads of a lost estate, for 
Mr. Clapp lives and works too near 
Mount Auburn not to be influenced 
in his soberer moments by its broken 
shafts. But it is at such moments that 
we miss the witch-light that transmutes 
soul into ‘‘terms of flesh.’’ Miss 
Cushman, we regret to observe, did 
not, like Elizabeth Ann, ‘‘afford a rare 
example of artistic and mental develop- 
ment,’’ and mount to a divine intimacy 
with Shakespeare on the lambent lad- 
der of her comeliness. Her whole atti- 
tude toward the theatre-goer was too 
authoritative, too imperative, to ad- 
dress the volatile mob. 


Lord Cardinal, to you I speak. 


Her recurrent and reverent literary 
exhumation is a performance which is 
not unlike the grim unwinding of a his- 
toric mummy by Science, about which 
there will be some ancient odors of 
myrrh. Whereas, Elizabeth Ann, like 
those Houris of Mohammed, com- 
pounded of gum tolu and “‘lucent 
syrops tinct with cinnamon,”’ floats#or- 
ever in the dreams of the faithful, trans- 
muting even Paradise into ‘“‘terms of 
flesh.”’ 

The renewed nicety and unimpaired 
vitality with which Mr. Clapp comes 
again to the microscopic examination 
of Sir Henry Irving’s risings-up in 
Louis XI. and his sittings-down in 
‘‘Hamlet,”” excite our wonder. But 
Sir Henry is too close to the present to 
exhale, under polarized light, the soft 

















beguilement of those far-away nymphs. 
Mr. Clapp at his best must have a large 
perspective. His one gentle endeavor 
to pierce the future is in his brief on 
the Endowed Theatre. It is an honest 
and earnest, but not very convincing 
argument for a subsidized national 
playhouse, and it is notable that a critic 
who can write so charmingly of the 
theatre in its present condition can 
argue so plausibly for a change in its 
conditions. He would have for the 
theatre, as the poets of a former era 
had, a noble and generous patron. But 
here comes Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
more closely abreast of the democratic 
spirit that has invaded zsthetics and 
points out in ‘* The Stage in America,””* 
that a generous patron already has the 
theatre by the throat. Mr. Clapp 
would summon capital to the aid of art. 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, with incontes- 
tible facts, shows that capital has had 
art in its pocket for some time. 

After all is said and done, the argu- 
ments for an endowed theatre are aca- 
demic, and the arguments against it are 
commercial. They move on parallel 
lines without any promise of conver- 
gence. If the theatre is in any sense 
educational and operative in conserving 
or disturbing the well-being of society, 
there is no more reason why it should 
not be made measurably independent 
of popular and vulgar caprice than a 
college or public library—except the 
permeative but fallacious reason fur- 
nished by universal suffrage. But the 
advocacy of such an endowment is left 
entirely to the reviews and magazines, 
which draw no revenue from theatric 
competition. 

The refusal to allow us unlimited 
space in this publication alone prevents 
us from reviewing with something of 
the glad voluminousness of Mr. Hap- 
good himself, the many things he has 
to say about the stage in , America. 
But we cannot refuse passing admira- 
tion for the elasticity of a mind which 


*“ The Stage in America.”” By Norman Hapgood. Mac- 
millan Co, $r.75. 
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can bend itself with such facile grace to 
the examination of Mr. Hoyt’s farces 
and the airy charm of Mr. De Wolf 
Hopper’s jokes. Where, one asks him- 
self with some alarm, would Mr. De 
Wolf Hopper be if the theatre were en- 
dowed by Good Taste, and where 
would be the sparkling records of the 
vaudeville that now make the history 
of the American stage so vivacious. 


When I have been [says Mr. Hapgood] to those 
much-praised comedies of which the best that can 
be said is that everybody can go without fear of 
contagion, I turn with relief to the most popular 
high-priced playhouse in America—the music hall 
conducted by Weber and Fields—for the genuine 
native humor there dished up. 


This is both natural and excusable, 
and cannot be found fault with by the 
reader, for the simple reason that the 
reader will experience the same revul- 
sion or relaxation and turn for relief 
from Mr. Hapgood’s discussion of Ib- 
sen and Rostand to his merry recapitu- 
lation of May Irwin and De Wolf 
Hopper. Not because Mr. Hapgood 
falls short of being a well-equipped 
‘literary person,’’- fer he is capable 
of writing such a serious book as 
‘The Life of Abrahane Lincoln,”’ 
and of serving up the funeral-baked 
meats of ‘‘Hamlet’’ with an entirely 
new sauce; but because in literature 
that is distinctly theatric the chronicler 
allows himself to be pleasantly influ- 
enced by the bulk of popular represen- 
tations and gives way a little to the 
bulk of popular taste. Books on the 
theatre are not to be taken too seri- 
ously. They are the allowable diver- 
tisement, sometimes, of choice minds 
of keen discernment whose generous 
apprehensions have somewhat enlarged 
upon the things that ‘‘come like shad- 
ows, so depart,’’ and who have given 
much talent to the presentation of that 
which, in the natural order of things, 
would pass, like the sensuous odors and 
colors of the summers, into benignant 
extinction. 
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Could ‘‘the giftie,” so philosophically 
referred to in the lines of Robert 
Burns, 






To see oursels as ithers see us! 









have been bestowed upon Bayard Tay- 
lor, —Poet, Novelist, Traveller,—per- 
mitting him a glimpse behind the 
veil of the future at Longfellow’s 
exquisite obituary tribute to 

his multiple genius, it would 
doubtless have proved a po- 

tential inspiration at more 
than one crisis of his toil- 

some and eventful ca- 
reer. Fortunately, he 

was not ignorant of 
the warm estimate 

put upon his work 
by princes of the 
pen, and when he 
girded himself for his 
crowning literary effort, 
—the ‘Life of Goethe,’’ 
—the announcement of his 
appointment to the German 
mission evoked a sunburst of 
ovation that illumined the At- 
lantic as he voyaged across it 
toward the home-land of his hero. 

Taylor’s star is 

































The Spell of a Sylvan Story“ 


By ALDEN W. QUIMBY 
Poet, thou, whose latest verse 


Was a garland on thy hearse ; 


Thou hast sung, with organ tone, 
In Deukalion’s life, thine own ; 

























On the ruins of the. Past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last. 


have been signal. The present genera- 
tion cannot afford to ignore it. Sated 
with sweets, or bewildered with plots, 
the reader turns with avidity. to this 
tonic pastoral, that pictures the rural 
life of southeastern Pennsylvania a cen- 
tury ago; while the charming naiveté 
of its framework is suggestive of 


A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. : 


But to one who has been 

privileged to study the 
. locale of this simple 
but fascinating 

** Story,’’ delight- 

fully free—to quote 
from the Prologue 
—‘‘from abnormal 
characters and -psycho- 
logical problems. more or 
less exceptional and mor- 
bid,’’ ordinary phraseology 
scarcely avails to describe the 
spell woven over his conscious- 
ness as he traverses the roads that 
once resounded with the hoof-beats 
of Gilbert Potter’s noble ‘‘ Roger,’’ 








destined to shine 


or ‘‘pauses on the 











with ever-increas- 
ing lustre, and gen- 
erations to . come 

















THE BARTON FARM-HOUSE 
(Sketched by Bayard Taylor in 1840.) 
Copyright, 1896, by W. J. Chambers, 


top of the long hill 
beyond the creek,” 
where Martha 
Deane “‘ reined -in 





will accord the la- 





mented /tttérateur 
the recognition so inexplicably with- 
held by certain critics. 

If the author of ‘‘ The Story of Ken- 
nett ’’ had written nothing beside, his 
contribution to American letters would 

* The pegs illustrating this article were taken ex- 
or HE 


ressly Critic by Wm. J. Chambers, Kennett 
quare, Pa, 















her horse to enjoy 
the pleasant west- 
ward view over the fair September 
landscape.”” Then, ‘‘the few houses of 
the village crowned the opposite hill; 
but on this side the winding, wooded 
vale meandered away, to lose itself 
among the swelling slopes of clover 
and stubblefield; and beyond, over 
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the blue level of Tuffkenamon, the 
oakwoods of Avondale slept on the 
horizon.’’ At the present day Ken- 
nett’s pretensions in respect of both the 
number and the architecture of its 
dwellings are noticeably greater; but it 
generously pardons those votaries of its 
renowned “‘Story ’’ who prefer, by the 
aid of fancy, to ignore its present and 
restore the old-time ‘‘Square” with its 
former attractions. 

It is but the third of a ‘“‘century run’’ 
from Philadelphia southwest to .Ken- 
nett Square. The entire.route presents 
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full benefit of the agreeable illusion 
that he is living in the veritable period 
of the enchanting tale,—a glamour that 
is promoted by the absolute rural quiet, 
the vicinity even yet being scarcely so 
thickly settled as wholly to dispel the 
hallucination. 

To one approaching from the north, 
for instance, Unionville offers a rare 
attraction in ‘‘the vine-covered house 
at the east end,” once occupied by the 
real ‘‘Martha Deane,’’ whose grave 
may be seen on the road to the dwel- 
ling in which Taylor wrote the 
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a pleasing prospect, exhibiting, after 
the suburban portion—which is fast be- 
ing pre-empted for cozy homes—is 
passed, an agricultural region well 
- watered and wooded, its fine rolling 
surface occasionally culminating in ac- 
tual hills and corresponding ravines of 
much beauty. It is rich in historic lore, 
for one glimpses the birthplace of Ben- 
jamin West and traverses the battle- 
field of the Brandywine at Chadd’s 
Ford. 

The writer must be pardoned, how- 
ever, if he assumes that the proper ap- 
proach to this Mecca is on foot and 
alone. Tothe pedestrian accrues the 


**Story.’’ Or, coming from West 
Chester, a route may be chosen which 
will include Longwood, where the dis- 
tinguished novelist sleeps, the Greek 
altar which indicates his tomb eloquent 
with a prophecy from ‘‘ Prince Deuka- 
lion,”’ 


For life, whose source not here began, 
Must fill the utmost sphere of man, 
And, so expanding, lifted be 

Along the line of God’s decree, 

To find in endless growth all good, — 
In endless toil, beatitude. 


But as ‘‘the Square” is really the key 
to the interesting territory, and as the 
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average visitor is probably 
averse to long journeys on 
foot, it were well to com- 
mence the survey with the 
opening chapter of the 
‘*Story.”’ 

The ‘* Unicorn’”’ and ‘‘the 
Deane mansion ”’ have van- 
ished, but their type is not 
extinct, and the visitor may 
exercise the privilege, 
freely claimed by the au- 
thor himself, of transfer- 
ring characters and scenes 
at will, and re-create these 
indispensables on _ their 
foundations. ‘‘The An- 
vil Tavern,’” near ‘*Log- 
town,’’ still survives,—not, 
however, as an ‘‘inn,’’— 
and may be utilized as a helpful model 
in the restoration of its famous conge- 
ner. 

‘The old Barton farm-house,”’ begirt 
with “‘walls of rusty hornblende rock,”’ 
and exhibiting ‘‘leaden window sashes, 
with their diamond-shaped panes of 
greenish glass,’ has given place to a 
brick building; but every other feature 
of the farm answers well to the pains- 
taking description of the romance. It 
is but ‘‘a five-minutes’ walk from the 
village,”’ and one still ‘‘crosses Redley 
Creek on a flat log.” If it be March, 
bluebirds may be seen as of yore, 
“‘picking the last year’s berries from 
the cedar-trees, buds bursting on the 
swamp willows, the alders hung with 
tassels, and a powdery crimson bloom 
beginning to dust the bare twigs of the 
maple-trees.’’ A single wave of our 
mystic wand, and that excellent spin- 
ster, ‘Miss Betsy Lavender,’’ appears 
and courteously accompanies us across 
the meadow, clad in her ‘‘broad, gray, 
beaver hat, and brown stuff cloak.’’ 
Truly, as we survey the ‘‘warm gentle 
knoll, upon which stands the farm- 
house,’”’ we agree that it is a ‘pleasant 
seat.’’ -Across the lane is the barn, 
‘which was built against the slope of 
the knoll, so that the bridge to the 
threshing-floor was nearly level, and 
the stables below were sheltered from 
the north winds, and open to the win- 
ter sun.”” Wagon-house and corn-crib 
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flank it precisely as in ye olden time, 
while ‘‘old Giles, the military strag- 
gler,’’ seems but to have disappeared 
for a moment, leaving the recollections 
of his ‘‘jolly grin’’ behind him. 

If the odor of broiled herrings were 
noticeable, one would expect to find 
*‘Old-man Barton” in his arm-chair 
near the southern kitchen window, the 
threadbare ‘“‘Miss Ann’”’ cooking a 
frugal meal, and ‘‘Alf.” fingering his 
heavy silver watch with its ‘““half-peck 
0’ seals.’” But the absence of “‘the 
Bartons’”’ is less to be regretted than 
that of the venerable building so for- 
tunately copied both by Taylor’s pen 
and pencil. 

It is not difficult to imagine that ‘the 
eager huntsmen linger on ‘“‘the open, 
grassy space,’’ and that shadowy 
steeds, nervous with the unwonted ex- 
citement, and baying hounds await 
the ‘“‘start’’ of the fox, whose chase 
has made the meadow classic for all 
time. ‘‘Mr. Joel Ferris,’’ puffed up 
with his newly gotten wealth and im- 
portance, ‘‘Gilbert Potter, a-coming up 
the meadow,” and ‘‘Fortune,’’ the 
**dashing horseman in the lane,’’ like- 
wise spontaneously appear upon Mem- 
ory’s canvas. 

- The soberest reader of this engaging 
idyl cannot restrain the impulse to fol- 
low on the track of the unfortunate 
Reynard,—across the creek and the 
Wilmington road, toward the other 
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branch of Redley, now swerving to- 
ward New Garden, anon inclining to- 
ward the ‘‘snuff-mill,” or swinging 
by ‘‘the lime-quarry”’’ in the direction 
of ‘‘the Hammer-and-Trowel,” thence 
‘‘over the fertile floor of Tuffkena- 
mon,” and past ‘‘the long and lofty 
oak woods of Avondale,’’ to the north- 
ern hill, in whose bushes and among 
whose loose stones the panting creature 
vainly sought its lair. Nor will he fail 
to watch for the ‘‘wood-road descend- 
ing to the highway from a shallow little 
glen on the north,”’ where ‘‘two female 
figures appeared, slowly guiding their 
horses down the rough road,’’ for there 
he shall have his first glimpse of Martha 
Deane and Sally Fairthorn. 

And while yet in the vicinity of the 
‘‘Hammer-and-Trowel,” he will invol- 
untarily search for that ‘“‘hollow, with 
tall dense woods on either side,”’ in 
which ‘‘Fortune,” .now transformed 
into the redoubtable ‘‘Sandy Flash,’’— 
robbed the swaggering Alf. Barton of 
Ferris’s money as well as his own, to- 
gether with the huge watch aforemen- 
tioned. 

A little north of the borough of Ken- 
nett, on the road to ‘‘Cedarcroft’”’ and 
Unionville, may also be seen a portion 
of the old house of ‘‘Farmer Fair- 
thorn.”’ One is grateful that so much 
of it survives, although a strange con- 
trast is afforded by pretty improve- 
ments in modern style. The house 
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stands ‘‘in the hollow into which. the 
road dips on leaving the village.”’ It 
is only “‘the stately stone addition’’ of 
the narrative which is preserved, for 
‘‘the large cabin of hewn logs’’ has dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ Nowhere else in the neigh- 
borhood did the crocuses bloom so 
early, or the peas appear so soon above 
ground.”’ It was the garden wall by 
the road that served the purpose of a 
horse-block. Captivating is the pic- 
ture of ‘‘the hale, ruddy, honest figure, 
in broad-brimmed hat, brown coat, and 
knee-breeches, and the cheery little 
woman with dark eyes and round bru- 
nette face, who took the world as they 
found it.’” Alas! that with Sally and 
the inimitable ‘‘Joe and Jake,’’ and 
‘*the gray mare, Bonnie,’’ they are for- 
ever missing from the scene. 

The log hut on the Woodrow farm 
occupied by ‘‘Deb. Smith’’ was com- 
paratively close by; but the tourist will 
seek for it in vain, as well as for that 
other wretched cabin in which the 
poor, dissipated creature, loyal to her 
*‘promise’’ to Gilbert Potter, and re- 
vengeful of Sandy Flash’s brutality, 
betrayed the saucy highwayman to the 
constable. 

To visit the Potter house, some two 
miles south of Kennett, is among the 
first inclinations of the pilgrim to the 
shrine of Taylor. If he should procure 
a horse, he may emulate the return of 
the hero after his successful chase. 
“Over the ridge, along the 
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crest, between dusky thorn- 
hedges, he swept at full gal- 
lop, and so, slowly sinking 
towards the fair valley which 
began to twinkle with the 
lights of scattered farms to 
the eastward, he soon 
reached the last steep de- 
scent, and saw the gray 
gleam of his own barn below 
him.” 

Here one lingers long, on 
“‘a low portico, overgrown 
with woodbine and trumpet 
flower,’’ where Gilbert sat 
when ‘aroused from his 
Sabbath reverie by the 
sound of hoofs,’’ upon the 
occasion of the visit of Mark 
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and Martha Deane and Sally Fairthorn, 
upon the day so memorable because of 
the confession of his love. There may 
still be heard ‘‘the noise of a plunging 
cascade, which restored the idle mill- 
water to its parted stream, and made a 
mellow, continuous music in the air.’’ 
But what a sensation to discover the 
identical ‘‘limestone slab, upon which 
were rudely carved the initials of the 
builder and his’ wife, and the date, 
1727°’! If it be possible to heighten 


the mental feast, surely it will be ac- 
complished by a sight of the window 
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—is ‘‘Falconer’s,’’ and near by are the 
stream and the narrow wood road where 
Gilbert poured out his all-consuming 
passion for Martha, and caught her 
**tender, tremulous whisper.’’ It isa 
masterpiece of description, and one 
ventures reverently into the ‘‘wooded 
hollow ’’ hallowed by the sweet inter- 
change of the holy vows of affection. 
‘‘Carson’s,’’ so often referred to inci- 
dentally, is on the other side of that 
farm, which, though properly entitled 
to the name of Gilbert Barton, in the 
sequel of the absorbing narrative, will 
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frame of ‘‘the western room,’’ pierced 
by the bullet shot at Deb. Smith by 
“‘the Irish ostler, Dougherty.” 

Half-way between Kennett and the 
Potter house is ‘‘ Hallowell’s,”” the 
scene of the barn-raising superintended 
by Mark Deane,—and also that of 
Gilbert Potter’s attack of jealousy. 
The great barn ‘‘on the ridge across 
the road which ran between it and the 
farmhouse’ recalls ‘‘the long supper- 
table snowily draped ’’ in the shade of 
the sycamore, and ‘‘heaped with. the 
richest products of cellar, kitchen, and 
dairy.”’ 

Beyond Potter’s,—‘‘ down the glen,”’ 


ever persistently wear that of Gilbert 
Potter. 

The diplomatic skill of Doctor Deane 
and Old-man Barton, so admirably por- 
trayed in the pages of the ‘‘Story,” 
recur to the mind again and again, ina 
survey of the hills and meadows copied 
with such fidelity, while the exploits of 
*‘Sandy Flash’’ are, familiar nursery 
tales throughout a wide region once 
terrorized by his daring deeds. The 
incident of his surprise of a score of 
farmers gathered at the ‘‘ Unicorn ’’ for 
the express purpose of: apprehending 
him, is literally true; but the actual 
scene of the occurrence was the Pratt 
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House, near Newtown Square, in Dela- 
ware County, a building possessing ad- 
ditional interest from the fact that it 
was once maintained as an inn by the 
father of Benjamin West, and that in 
all probability it was within its walls 
that the embryo artist made a brush 
from Tabby’s tail, with which to paint 
the baby’s portrait. 

But the highwayman’s real name was 
James Fitzpatrick, a Tory blacksmith, 
who chose for one of his many hiding- 
places a cave at Castle Rock, a rocky 
fastness two or three miles distant from 
Pratt’s. Few of the constabulary of 
that day—the true date was 1778— 
would have shown their faces in the 
woods surrounding this striking natural 
fortress, consisting of a jumbled mass 
of immense stones crowning a consid- 
erable elevation. Many fruitless at- 
tempts have been made to unearth the 
ill-gotten treasure popularly believed 
to have been concealed by the auda- 
cious robber in this stony wilderness. 

It was while visiting the house of 
Captain Robert McAffee, within gun- 
shot of the ‘‘ Rock,’’ that the notorious 
outlaw came to grief. He had for a 
second time levied tribute upon his re- 
luctant host, and while stooping to 
force upon his feet a pair of tight 
pumps to which he had taken a fancy, 
he was seized by Miss Rachel McMul- 
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len, and with the assist- 
ance of the entire house- 
hold bound, and taken to 
Chester fortrial. The an- 
cient court-house in ‘‘the 
little old town on the 
Delaware’’ in which he 
was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death, remains 
in public use—but not as 
a court-houSe—to the pres- 
ent day, and the intersec- 
tion of Edgmont and 
Providence avenues marks 
the spot where he suffered 
for his crimes. It will be 
remarked that in the cir- 
cumstances of ‘‘Sandy 
Flash’s’’ capture, as_ in 
other particulars, the au- 
thor followed his facts with 
scrupulous care. Next to 
Gilbert himself, the most valuable mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Volunteers”’ was young 
Pratt; and “the Irish ostler, Dough- 
erty,” who, for some ‘reason, retains 
his real name in the ‘‘Story,’’ was em- 
ployed at the Pratt House, where he 
played the part of a secret accomplice 
of Fitzpatrick in acquiring informa- 
tion respecting possible ‘‘hauls.”’ 

Our “‘spell’’ would be minus one of 
its most potent elements, did we ne- 
glect to visit ‘Old Kennett Meeting,” 
three or four miles northeast of the 
**Square.’’ It is a very conspicuous 
figure in the middle ground of the tale, 
and its deep interest for the visitor is 
shared by ‘“‘Logtown’’ (now Hamor- 
ton) and ‘‘The Anvil.’’ It would seem 
to all intents and purposes the exact 
structure delineated in the ‘‘Story,’’ 
and possessing an unchanged environ- 
ment. - Nor can one help looking 
among ‘‘the grassy, briary, unmarked 
mounds of yellow earth” for the 
gloomy grave of Old-man Barton. 

Who would willingly overlook “‘the 
husking frolic’’ at Fairthorn’s, where 
Mark Deane managed to convey to 
Sally an inkling of his affection for her, 
richly spiced with the embarrassing dis- 
covery of the tricky Joe’s concealment 
in a corn-shock, where he had crept to 
witness the bashful ‘‘courting ’’? 

The plot of the “‘Story”’ is splen- 














didly conceived. The sordid ambitions 
of Old-man Barton, Alf., and Doctor 
Deane are, alas! not wholly unnatural ; 
nor is the peculiar circumstance of 
Mary Potter’s trial at all impossible. 
With matchless skill, Taylor wove in 
each new thread, and gallantly awarded 
Miss Betsey Lavender the triumph of 
the unravelling of the “‘mystery”’ in 
time richly to compensate the innocent 
sufferers, and mete out condign pun- 
ishment to the mean-spirited husband 
and father. 

The intensely dramatic scene at the 
funeral of Old-man Barton has been 
keenly criticised—and that by friendly 
pens. It has been insisted that the 
mortification of the astonishing disclos- 
ure of Alf. Barton’s secret marriage to 
Mary Potter really fell upon Gilbert. 
But it is obvious that the latter fully 
acquiesced in his mother’s method of 
‘‘vindication,’’ which was majestic, as 
well as just and appropriate. 

The ‘‘Story” throughout is full of 
dignity, power, and simplicity, of 
which the strongest proof lies in the 
frequency with which one returns to it, 
to be dazzled more and more with its 
witchery, and to admire the genius of 
its author. It is easily at the head of 
all stories of its particular mold, a sur- 
passing idyl of rural life. 

The best of the wine is reserved for 
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the last of the feast. The inevitable 
wedding has a sylvan setting that a 
queen might envy. The brief ‘‘tour”’ 
from ‘‘the Square” to ‘‘ "Squire Sin- 
clair’s,’’ amid “‘the music of birds, the 
pink blossoms of the wild azalea, and 
the bright breathing mass of sweet-briar 
and wild grape,’’—and the return while 
**the wind rollicked among the meadow 
bloom of golden saxifrage and scarlet 
painted-cup and blue spider-wort,’’ 
adds another masterful touch to the 
recital of Kennett’s scenic loveliness, 
but the climax is reached when the 
happy couple ride out of the village. 


The fields were already beginning to grow gray 
under the rosy amber of the western sky. The 
breeze had died away, but the odors it had 
winnowed from orchard and meadow still hung in 
the air, Faint cheeps and chirps 6f nestling life 
came from the hedges and grassy nooks of bank 
and thicket, but they deepened, not disturbed, the 
delicious repose settling upon the land. Husband 
and wife rode slowly, and their friendly horses 
pressed nearer to each other, and there was none to 
see how their eyes grew deeper and darker with 
perfect tenderness, their lips more sweetly soft and 
warm, with the unspoken, because unspeakable, 
fortune of love. In the breath of that happy twi- 
light all the pangs of the Past melted away ; dis- 
grace, danger, poverty, trial, were behind them ; 
and before them, nestling yet unseen in the green 
dell which divided the glimmering landscape, lay the 
peace, the shelter, the life-long blessing of Home. 
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[The Editor is fortunate in being able to offer readers of THe Critic the accompanying article 
by Professor Richardson. ‘This paper, which is in xb an extract from Professor Richardson’s introduc- 
tion to the forthcoming Arnheim Edition of the Works of Poe, contains the writer’s conclusions as to 
Poe’s place in the literature of America and of the world. The illustrations are from original paintings 
by Mr. Frederick Simpson Coburn, appearing in photogravure, and here reproduced in half-tone. ] 





As the twentieth century proceeds, 
it becomes increasingly evident. that 
Poe is the American world-author. 
The fact may be received with acclama- 
tion or regret, willingly or grudgingly, 
but it remains. 

In estimating the rank of Poe or any 
other author we are of course brought 
quickly back to questions of terms. If 
we mean ethics we mean one thing, if 
art, another. The everlasting discus- 
sion narrows. itself, sooner or later, to 
the statement that, other things being 
equal, the great artists of the world, in 
any field, have joined moral perception 
to the perception of beauty of form. 
There is one American author who, in 
my opinion, ought to outrank Poe, 
even when submitted to the same com- 
parative tests. Is Poe a man of un- 
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questionable and original genius?—so 
is Hawthorne, though Poe himself 
thought not. Are his creations so new, 
is his style so much his own, is his field 
so nearly unexploited by others, that 
everybody knows the meaning of the 
word Poesque? Hawthornesque has in 
our vocabularies a place not less clearly 
itsown. Indeed, ‘*The Devil in Manu- 
script” might have been one of the 
“*Tales Grotesque and Arabesque,” and 
“*The Man of the Crowd” have been 
included in ‘‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” Was Poe the “‘poet of weird 
woe”? Hawthorne has always seemed 
‘morbid "’ to the careless reader; even 
Emerson said that he rode well his 
steed of the night, and Whittier seems 
to have regarded him as a sort of mis- 
erable New England Poe: ‘‘And so 
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Hawthorne is at rest, the rest that he 
could not find here. God, the all- 
merciful, has removed him from the 
shadows of time, wherein’ he seemed to 
walk, himself a shadow, to the clear 
sunlight of eternity.” All of which 
shows that to be a noted author is not 
necessarily to be a sage critic. If Poe 
sometimes moved in the ghoul-haunted 
woodland of Weir, and Hawthorne in 
the depths of the sin-stained soul, each 
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—in ‘‘ William Wilson ’’ and in ‘‘ Ethan 
Brand,”’ respectively—wrote a little 
bible of the moral life. For the rest, 
suum cuigue ; it is enough to say that 
in many of his most characteristic pow- 
ers of creation and expression Poe finds 
a noteworthy fellow in that great New 
England writer whom he misjudged in 
some ways, but declared to have ‘‘the 
purest style, the finest taste, the most 
available scholarship, the most delicate 
humor, the most touching 
pathos, the most radiant 
imagination, the most 
consummate ingenuity ’’; 
and that to some of us, in 
these latter years, it ap- 
pears that Hawthorne’s 
view of the material and 
spiritual universe is both 
broader and deeper than 
Poe’s, and that, with the 
important reservation that 
he wrote only in prose, he 
ought to be esteemed the 
higher of the two. 

But the world and the 
years are the obvious ar- 
biters of fame, and in the 
half - century since the 
death of our chief creative 
geniuses the general vote 
has been given to the 
singer of “‘The Raven”’ 
and the teller of the tale 
of ‘‘Ligeia.’’ Said Ten- 
nyson: ‘‘I know several 

" striking poems by Ameri- 
can poets, but I think that 
Edgar Poe is (taking his 
poetry and prose together) 
the most original Ameri- 
can genius.’’ When asked 
to write an epitaph of one 
line for Poe's monument 
in Westminster church- 
yard, Baltimore, he an- 
swered: ‘“‘How can so 
strange and so fine a gen- 
ius, and so sad a life, be 
exprest and comprest in 
one line?’’ To Victor 
Hugo, Poe was the “prince 
of American literature.”’ 
‘‘Widely as the fame of 
Poe has already spread ’”’ 
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—says the author of ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don’’ and ‘‘A Forsaken Garden ’’— 
‘‘ and deeply as it is already rooted in 
Europe, it is even now growing wider 
and striking deeper as time advances.” 
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Poe had done the utmost it was possi- 
ble to do with the grief of the lover on 
earth; and so I determined to reverse 
the conditions, and give utterance to the 
yearning of the loved one in heaven,” 


THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 


To the inspiration of the ‘‘The Raven’’ 
we ove what in some ways is the most 
original poem since written: ‘*Ros- 
setti’s ‘“The,Blessed Damozel.’’ Ros- 
setti told Hall Caine, in 1881, that the 
later ballad grew out of his love for the 
former while still a boy: ‘‘I saw that 


Mr. William Michael Rossetti testifies 
that he can recollect his brother's bring- 
ing home some cheap English magazine 
containing a reprint of ‘‘The Raven,” 


‘and the zest with which he re-read it 


over, and over again to his family of 
poets. To Poe’s most industrious and 
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enthusiastic English editor ‘The Ra- 
ven’”’ appears ‘‘the most popular lyrical 
poem in the world. It has been trans- 


lated and commented upon by the lead- 
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five representative libraries of world- 
literature, in English, German, and 
Italian, Poe’s is the only name appear- 
ing in all five. In France his fame is 


METZENGERSTEIN 


ing literati of two continents, and an 
entire literature has been founded upon 
it.”’ These opinions of earnest advo- 
cates are paralleled by the sober tabu- 
lation of the publishers’ lists. Taking 


greater than that of any other Ameri- 
can writer, or than that of most English 
writers, and he has influenced an entire 
school of Parisian podtes d’ aujourd’ hut. 
In many a little German, Austrian, or 

















Italian bookshop he 

stands as:the sole repre- 

sentative of the litera- 

ture ofhis native Jand.. 
Forty yearsago a French 
critic made his name the 

synonym for originality, 

which he neatly defined 

as ‘‘l’affirmation de I’in- 

dépendance _ individu- 

elle; c’est le self-gover- 

nment appliqué aux 
ceuvres d’art.” Certain 
things, said an Italian 
writer in // Marzocco, the 
other day, can only have 
been written by Poe, by 
Heine, by Tolstoy; one 
does not need to see the 
cover of the book,—read 
it, and the name of the 
author will come spon- 
taneously to the lips.” 
The most violent and 
independent of contem- 
porary English critics 
makes the author of 
‘*Annabel Lee”’ his final 
name in a collection of 
lyrics bearing, as its sig- 
nificant subtitle, ‘‘Chau- 
cer to Poe,”’ and in his 
preface he makes this 
comprehensive claim: 


After Keats there is no fresh 
note, until we hear from over 
the Atlantic the artful, subtle, 
irresistible song of Poe : the new 
music which none that has heard 
it can forget, and which, if you 
listen for it, you will catch in much of the melody 
that has found utterance since Mr. Swinburne, 
working after Baudelaire, shocked and enchanted 
the world with his first series of ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads. ” 


A serious mistake, which has grown 
current by mere thoughtless iteration, 
is that Poe has always been unappreci- 
ated in his own country. That theré 
has not been, in America, uniform 
agreement as to the poet’s merits or 
rank is indisputable; but no American 
criticism, by Griswold or anybody else, 
ever equalled the bitterness of some 
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foreign animadversions. It will hardly 
be believed that the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1858) used such language as 
this: 


Edgar Allan Poe was incontestably one of the 
most worthless persons of whom we have any record 
in the world of letters. Many authors may have 
been as idle, many as improvident, some as drunken 
and dissipated, and a few, perhaps, as treacherous 
and ungrateful; but he seems to have succeeded in 
attracting and combining, in his own person, all the 
floating vices which genius had hitherto shown itself 
capable of grasping in its widest and most eccentric 
orbit. . .. . The weakness of human nature 
has, we imagine, its limit; but the biography of 
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Poe has satisfied us that the lowest abyss of moral 
imbecility and disrepute was never attained until 
he came, and stood forth a warning for the times to 
come. 


Over against this, at the farthest ex- 
treme, may be set a recent expression 
by an Italian enthusiast to the effect 
that Poe was sent by God as a celestial 
messenger to earthborn toilers in the 
shadow. 

Mr. Henry James’s alliterative char- 
acterization of Poe’s poems as ‘‘very 
valueless verses”’ is remembered; but 
none of Poe’s countrymen, as far as I 
know, ever declared this verse diffuse, 
tiresome, absurd, nonsense, insanity, 
as Keats’s poems seemed to John Wil- 
son Croker. Poe himself frankly and 
justly called his earliest writings 
‘“‘trash,”” at least in part; but similar 
explicitness is hardly to be found in 
the comments of his contemporaries. 
In the thirty-three volumes of histories 
of American literature, large and small, 
published since 1829, Poe occupies as 
large and honorable a place, on the 
whole, as he deserves. That his catho- 
lic importance was not at once per- 
ceived was inevitable; but it is idle to 
speak of him as obscure, unapprecia- 
ted, or generally decried in his native 
land. The rarer and finer natures must 
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blush unseen for a time; the young 
Hawthorne once called himself the ob- 
scurest man of letters in America; but 
in his time Poe was widely famous, and 
his renown has broadened ever since. 
Upon what does this renown de- 
pend? To a certain extent, undoubt- 
edly, upon his personality, which, in 
itself and in its battles within and with- 
out, possessed something of the fasci- 
nation wrought by that of a Heine, a 
Chopin, or, in a more blatant way, a 
Byron. It is not necessary to retell the 
tale of his short life, or to rake the em- 
bers of hateful fires of controversy. 
The son of strolling players, an adopted 
orphan, a spoiled child, a wayward but 
brilliant student, a literary hack, in all 
his career of twenty-two years—often 
years of bitter poverty—he ‘‘hitched 
his wagon toa star”’ as truly as did the 
favored Emerson in his sheltered nook. 
His life was as chaste as his writings; 
he was the centre of a little home in 
which he was the idol of his young wife 
and her mother, toward both of whom 
his relations were ideal; his in*znse 
ambition did not in itself color his view 
of the world, though the tone of in- 
creasing regret for things past re-echoes 
through much of his verse. For the 
rest, he was not addicted to the use 
of opium; he yielded too often, and 














fatally at last, to alcoholic excess; and 
his. haughty aloofness of mind some- 
times erated into selfish ingrati- 
tude; . None of these things, however, 
affected the character of his work; and 
none, in a sense, is the: reader’s busi- 
ness. . “‘Out of space, out.of time,’’ 
says a sage critic, is. Poe’s true epitaph. 
He, the uncanny dreamer, the child of 
sin and sorrow, was perpetually sane. 

Turning to the general body of Poe’s 
writings, two of the four divisions may 
briefly:be dismissed. Of the few mis- 
cellanies even the ambitious ‘‘ Eureka,”’ 
from which he hoped so much, is now 
read only by editors and proof-readers. 
His literary criticisms are naturally re- 
tained in his collected product; but 
with the exception. of the treatises on 
verse, they are neither better nor worse 
than the average book-reviews one 
finds in the magazines or newspapers of 
to-day. Poe wrote them in a regularly 
recurrent duty, and his literary execu- 
tor bound them up with his more per- 
manent work, therefore we have them 
still. Of the American authors dis- 
cussed in ‘‘The Literati’’ series and 
elsewhere, none has present rank or in- 
terest save Hawthorne, Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Bryant, or, in a 
lesser way, Halleck, Simms, Margaret 
Fuller, and Bayard Taylor. Among 
English writers he discussed Lever, 
Marryat, Dickens, Macaulay, and Mrs. 
Browning. The general tone of his 
criticism was sharp, or at least frank, 
save in the case of a few poets, minor 
or major, whom he overestimated and 
overpraised. 

The primacy of the American short 
story has certainly been due, in large 
part, to Poe’s insistence that it be a 
unit and leave on the mind a definite 
result. His own tales, on the whole, 
may be said to have constituted and 
created a new. genre, There had 
been realists, from Chaucer to Defoe; 
and the German and French waves 
of romanticism had unquestionably af- 
fected the Continental prose tale,—not 
a very important thing in itself. But 
to call Poe’s work ‘* Hoffmannesque ” 
is like the old application of the term 
‘“‘Gothic’’ to everything not Italian. 
‘All that flams is not flamboyant,” nor 
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is,all_weirdness imitative. -Out:of. the 
.stock properties of the horrible and the 


uncanny ‘Poe created a result.as unlike 
‘Hoffmann’s as ‘‘ Lady Eleanore’s Man- 


tle” is unlike ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 


Again, that Poe was familiar with the 
work of Brockden Brown, and.deemed 
it sufficiently characteristic to,mark an 
epoch in the history of our little litera- 
ture; is proved by his saying (in the 
Broadway Fournal for October 4, 1845) 
that a certain tale by William Gilmore 
Simms was told ‘‘with a degree of. ar- 
tistic skill which has had no .parallel 
among American story-tellers since the 
epoch of Brockden Brown.’’ In an- 
other mention of the same writer, Poe 
used the .remarkable expression that 
Brockden Brown and Hawthorne “‘are 
each a. genus’’—an observation the 
truth of which is not vitiated by the ac- 
companying too laudatory estimate of 
Simms himself. It is much for a na- 
tional literature, within .the same half- 
century, to have added two such writers 
as Poe and Hawthorne—like and yet 
profoundly unlike—to the library of 
the world. . 

The best tales of Poe fall naturally 
into several clearly marked divisions: 
of the dread battle of life and death 
‘* Ligeia,”’ ‘‘ The Fall of the House of 

sher’’); of ratiocination (‘“The Gold 
Bug,’ ‘“‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” ‘“‘The Mystery of Marie 
Roget,” ‘‘The Purloined Letter’’); of 
the borderland between science and 
imagination (‘‘ The Balloon - Hoax,”’ 
‘‘ Adventure of Hans Pfaall,” ‘‘ MS. 
Found in a Bottle,’’ ‘‘ The Facts in 
the Case of M. Valdemar ’’ ); of morals 
(‘The Black Cat,” ‘“‘The Tell-Tale 
Heart,’’ ‘‘The Man of the Crowd,” 
‘William Wilson’’); of cumulative 
horror (‘‘The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum’’); of humor (‘The System of 
Professor Tarr and Doctor Fether,”’ 
*“‘ The Man that was Used Up’”’). 
These divisions run into each other and 
may be altered by various readers, or 
by the same reader in his variant 
moods. All the stories mentioned, in 
their several ways, are masterpieces of 
clear thought, definite construction, 
unswerving progress toward the end 
proposed. Their analytic method and 
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their imaginative power coincide in a 
way not elsewhere to be found in the 
literature of the world. If “‘the heart 
somehow seems all squeezed out by the 
mind,’’—if they are markedly inferior 
to the stories of Hawthorne in deep 
probing of the problems of the human 
soul, they are superior, on the whole, 
in intensity of instant effect. 

Poe did not, as has been said of 
Chaucer, “‘ transmute swarming hu- 
manity into a few symbolic types”; 
but there is a world elsewhere. If any 
moral tendency inheres in the evolu- 
tion of human society, it inheres in 
such pictures of that society as Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, for instance, give us. 
But simpler things—wonder, horror, 
surprise, motion, color — please not 
less, and have their place in art. Poe 
was no promoter of piety, patriotism, 
gentle friendship, love of animals, or 
what may be termed the minor affec- 
tions which play a larger part than 
stressful moods in most lives; yet it is 
as true as ever that, in the words of 
the Latin maxim, we cannot all of us 
do all things. He was certainly a nar- 
row worker, but it is idle to assert that 
the author of “‘ William Wilson,’’ one 
of the great allegories of conscience, 
divorced art from ethics. The limner 
of death was what he was because he 
insisted that death must yield to the 
forceful self-assertion of a quenchless 
soul. If Poe’s soul is not existent at 
this moment, the universe is, in Whit- 
man’s vigorous putting of the matter, 
**a suck and a sell.” 

Being a man, Poe was compelled to 
portray humanity against a worldly 
background, and there are, of course, 
local touches or tints in his stories: of 
the Ragged Mountains near his uni- 
versity, of the London school of his 
boyhood, of India, of Sullivan’s Island 
in Charleston Harbor, etc.; but with 
all his nice realism he wrote few ‘‘tales 
of a time and a place.’’ His visualized 
trees and tarns, his mansions and corri- 
dors and darksome rooms, are of the 
land east of the sun and west of the 
moon, not of Philadelphia or New 
York or old-world localities made fa- 
miliar to him in his reading. Names of 
American scenes or newspapers appear 
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under various disguises in ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget,” but their import 
is universal. The Rue Morgue may 
seem like a Paris thoroughfare, but it 
is still more a lane in the large world. 
He treated things and events between 
1809 and 1849 as Botticelli treated his 
Italy; and his physical universe is as 
symbolic as the figures and fruits and 
flowers of the Primavera. The min- 
utest of artists in delicate detail, it 
seems impossible to connect him with 
the century of the railway and the tele- 
graph—wireless telegraphy, which he 
was capable of inventing, would have 
been more to his liking. 

And what new thing shall we say of 
the verse, concerning which so many 
words have been uttered by so many 
men? Criticism is not indispensable, 
for true poetry is as self-explanatory 
as a bird-song or a gem. Thousands 
have enjoyed the melody of ‘The 
Bells ’’; thousands have been touched 
by the melancholy of ‘‘The Raven.” 
**Poe,” says John Sartain, the veteran 
engraver, ‘‘was naturally modest, but 
one day, while laboring under the in- 
fluence of drink, he said to Thomas 
Buchanan Read: ‘Read, say what 
they will, I have written one poem that 
shall live forever—*The Raven.’’’ ”’ 
Scarcely less familiar are the figures of 
“*Lenore”’ or ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’” sweep- 
ing mystically from the hitherto to the 
hereafter. The indefinable mystery of 
‘*The City in the Sea,’’ ‘*The Sleeper,” 
“‘The Valley of Unrest,’’ *“‘The Con- 
queror Worm,” or the overpraised 
**Haunted Palace’’ has made for itself 
a niche in the temple of fame. Mr. 
Lang has well spoken of ‘‘that unde- 
finable quality of the rare, the strange, 
the hitherto unheard, yet delightful 
note which now and again is heard in 
the verse of Edgar Poe. cis oor 
his ideas, but the beauty of his haunt- 
ing lines, confers on him the laurel.”’ 
His poems, known by English readers 
in their own dialect, transferred line for 
line and almost word for word into the 
similar German, not wholly lost even 
when transmuted into French prose, 
occupy a place that is unique. 

Tone-color in English verse, and not 
less truly in French, became a different 














and a more apparent thing after Poe 
had lived and sung. From Pope to 
Poe—the difference between classicism 
and romanticism is but the loss of a let- 
ter. Coleridge, Poe, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, the Paris symbolists—the order 
of influence is only less marked than 
the order of time. But there are 
marked differences between him and 
his admiring successors. It is an error 
to call Poe soulless, non-ethical, pagan, 
a man of morbid taste, unrelated to the 
great problems of source, life, and des- 
tiny. That he was no polemic; that 
he was indifferent to the great ethical 
movements of his time; that he was 
ever the apostle of beauty; and that he 
could not have written Wordsworth’s 
‘‘Ode on Immortality ’’ or Emerson’s 
‘‘Terminus,’’ isclear. It is interesting 
to note that from a French, not an 
Anglo-Saxon, critic comes the declara- 
tion that ‘‘on chercherait vainement, 
dans ses écrits, cette harmonie sereine 
qui caracterise les véritables chefs- 
d’ceuvre.””* But in one thing his 
name must rank high in the spiritual 
movements of his time and of all time: 
his insistence upon the earned perpe- 
tuity of personal assertion. The indi- 
vidual will live because it wills to live, 
that is his gospel from first to last. 
‘* Annabel Lee,’’ not less than Brown- 
ing’s ‘* Prospice,’’ is the quintessence of 
belief in the two things which are the 
final hopes and claims of spiritual re- 
ligion: personality, and a source of all 
things which creates the love to reward 
the love. 


* B. Ernouf, Revue Contemporaine, juillet, 1862. 
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It may be added that Poe stands su- 
preme, even in the only morally pure 
national literature the world has ever 
seen, in the absolute chastity of his 
every word. The ideal vision of pure 
beauty, now incarnate and now but a 
mist-figure, pallid or rosy, ever floated 
before the poet’s eyes. It hypnotized 
him like a crystal ball. To it he ad- 
dressed the shorter lyric, ‘*To Helen,”’ 
most perfect of all his poems. ‘‘Anna- 
bel Lee’’ was not only the song of a 
single loss, but a passionate world-cry 
of the immortal tothe immortal. Past 
*‘One in Paradise’’ flow the eternal 
streams. If Poe’s assertive belief in 
the immortality of the soul of beauty 
sometimes veered toward the mood of 
despair, we must not forget that to 
every man, at times, death seems death 
indeed, and the door of the tomb ap- 
pears open to receive those who pass 
into the dreamless sleep, with never a 
hint of release or renewal: 


Not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death. 


But he who finds in this thought the 
last word of the author of ‘“‘ The Raven” 
has never read his other and greater 
poems at all. It is more than a coinci- 
dence that, in the chronological ar- 
rangement of his verse, the final words. 
are: 


** Down the valley of the shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 
The Shade replied, 

‘* If you seek for Eldorado!" 





A Sketch of Russian Literature 





By LEO WIENER 


SECOND PAPER — 


In the Russian terminology, the 
people includes all the elements of so- 
ciety that are not covered by the term 
intelligence. This latter is a compre- 
hensive designation of all the classes 
that have some education and can give 
intelligent opinions on social, political, 
and cultural themes. The vast ma- 
jority of the nation are the people in the 
narrower sense, and it is essentially the 
characteristic of this democratic cen- 
tury to regard the intellectual life of 
this people as worthy of consideration. 
This is true of the world at large, but, 
in Russia, preoccupation with the peo- 
ple, down to the lowest strata of so- 
ciety, has become a dominating note 
in literature. Whatever other causes 
may have been active in creating this 
strong sentiment, the strongest im- 
pulse to such a people-worship was 
received from the unexpected and un- 
dreamt-of wealth of that popular litera- 
ture which has been unearthed by the 
diligent labors of a few investigators. 

In the eighteenth century, the term 
people had a wider significance. All 
those who did not belong to polite so- 
ciety, that is, all those who were not 
dignitaries or functionaries of a higher 
order, were the people, and at first the 
literati were included in that general 
appellation. Literature was entirely in 
the service of the higher classes, whom 
it was intended to amuse and eulogize; 
there was no other audience, and 
writers had to direct their attention to 
filling the demand, as hirelings of 
princes and as pamperers of the 
pseudo -classic taste and Voltairism 
which held sway in refined society. 
Though frequently originating from 
the people, these writers dissevered all 
connection with it, for they had no 
longer any interests in common. With 
a few occasional exceptions, the people 
had no place in literature, and the in- 
flated style that prevailed in prose and 
poetry was so far removed from the 
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language of the people that the written 
literature could exert little influence 
upon the popular mind, and if there 
existed anything of a traditional nature 
among the lower classes, it was little, if 
at all, contaminated by literary influ- 
ences. Whatever it had received from 
bygone ages was transmitted to the 
nineteenth century and collected, just 
in time, before its certain disintegra- 
tion. 

This disregard for the enormous ma- 
jority of the people was an inheritance 
of ancient Russia, before the reforms 
of Peter the Great. We have already 
seen with what unintelligent severity 
the Church persecuted every creation 
of a popular nature. As the nation 
consisted of the Church and the people, 
so, also, everything that was not di- 
rectly of a Christian tendency was un- 
Christian and therefore tabooed. True 
Christianity could never take posses- 
sion of the people that was not in- 
telligent enough to discern what was 
religion and what not,-and the result 
was that ‘‘double faith ’’ in which, in 
spite of the persistent endeavors of the 
clergy, the old heathenism showed 
through the varnish of the new faith. 
The anathemas of the Church against 
**pagan rites,’’ which included the sing- 
ing of harmless songs, continue down 
to the eighteenth century. 

In the general unprogressiveness of 
the whole country, the agricultural 
classes, that constituted the bulk of 
the people, have remained unchanged 
for centuries. Russia was as mucha 
country of raw products in the eight- 
eenth century as in the twelfth, and 
barter and tribute in kind were com- 
mon until a very late time. The life 
of the peasant has always moved in the 
same primitive conditions. Nothing 
whatsoever has been added to his 
physical and intellectual existence 
since the introduction of Christianity, 
and the latter itself did not much 











affect his spiritual life. He has re- 
mained essentially the same through 
the ages. The love of singing and 
story-telling that characterizes him to- 
day has, no doubt, been his character- 
istic for centuries, and as the memory 
of the untutored man is much better 
than that of the lettered, he has been 
able to transmit orally to our own day 
the stock of his ancient songs and tales. 
The folklore of Russia, more than that 
of any Western nation, bridges over 
the chasm between the most distant 
antiquity and the present. It is an in- 
heritance of the past, the more precious 
because it has been transmitted by an 
unsophisticated class, whereas in the 
West the people has come to a great 
extent under the influence of the liter- 
ary caste. 

When the folklore of Russia first be- 
came accessible to scholars, the adher- 
ents of the mythological theory of the 
origin of popular tales and songs, 
which had been enunciated by Grimm, 
set out at once to expound the epic 
songs and fairy tales as purely mythical 
symbols of a pre-Christian era. It was 
assumed that the songs and stories had 
come down to us in an almost un- 
changed text from the most remote 
antiquity, and that they .were the 
representatives of a distinctly Russian 
conception. In the meantime, Benfey 
and his followers have pointed out that 
the fairy tales of Europe are traceable 
to their Indian home, whence they 
have wandered to the most remote 
regions, crossing and recrossing each 
other, and mingling in a variety of 
ways. Even the casual song that bears 
every appearance of native origin is 
frequently identical with similar songs 
in distant quarters; so, for example, 
Professor Child has brought together a 
vast number of similar motives from 
the whole world in his monumental 
work on the English and Scotch 
Ballads. Under the stress of these 


discoveries, the greater part of the 
mythological ballast had to be thrown 
overboard, and Russian folklore was 
brought into direct relations with the 
rest of the world. 

It has been a rude disappointment to 
those who believed in an autochtho- 
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nous development of the bylinas, to 
discover that they are often variations 
of similar accounts in foreign litera- 
tures; that, for example, the story of 
Sadké the Merchant has been found to 
be identical with a French story; simi- 
larly, the ceremonial songs are not all 
of native growth. The study of com- 
parative literature is of recent develop- 
ment, at least so far as Russian sources 
are concerned, and only a small part of 
the material has been properly located ; 
but this much can even now be as- 
serted,—that the folklore of Russia is 
much more intimately connected with 
that of Europe and Asia than is the 
written literature of the old period. 
Much of the apocryphal matter came 
through the South Slavic countries; 
many stories and songs must have 
wandered by way of Poland to White- 
Russia, and hence farther into the 
interior. Anciently there could have 
been an interchange of motives be- 
tween Germany and Russia in the cities 
of Névgorod and Pskov, which stood 
in commerical relations with the towns 
of the Hansa, while earlier the North- 
ern saga may have left some traces dur- 
ing the domination of the Norse. But 
one of the investigators, Stdsov, and 
after him Potdnin, have stoutly main- 
tained that most of the stories of the 
Russian epic cycle came with the Tar- 
tars directly from Asia. 

If we admit all possible borrowings 
from the West and the East, Russian 
folklore is still of unique interest to the 
student of literature on account of the 
evident traces of great antiquity which 
it has preserved. The same cause that 
kept the written literature of Russia at 
a low level and destroyed all apprecia- 
ble chronology has been active in the 
traditional literature, and has saved it 
from violent transformations. It can- 
not be asserted that any one song has 
come down to us in its original shape. 
The change of the spoken language 
naturally affected the stories and songs, 
and many a word that has become ob- 
solete has been superseded, or pre- 
served in an unrecognizable form. 
Contemporary facts of history have 
been introduced in the place of older 
ones, as when the heroes of the cycle 
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of Vladimir are made to fight the Tar- 
tars. Motives have become mingled 
by superposition of related stories, or 
by accretion of foreign material. But 
never has the people wilfully trans- 
formed, corrupted, added, or taken 
away. Though individuals continually 
produced new songs and stories, yet 
they moved in narrowly prescribed tra- 
ditional limits, and the moment these 
passed to the people and became its 
common possession, they suffered only 
the accidental changes just spoken of. 
The task of separating later and adven- 
titious elements from the bulk of this 
literature has only begun, and when 
that is accomplished, the past of Russia 
will be reproduced much more clearly 
than that of other countries of Europe, 
because an achronous period separates 
the last two centuries from the tenth. 

Only one epic, the ‘‘Word of fgor’s 
Armament,’’ has survived from an- 
tiquity. That others existed, the bard 
assures us when he tells of princes, for 
a period of a whole century, whom 
Boyan, an older singer, had celebrated. 
This precious relic is not only interest- 
ing for its intrinsic poetical merit, per- 
mitting us to guess the possibilities of 
the Russian untutored mind before the 
introduction of the repressive Byzan- 
tinism, but it serves as a guide in re- 
dating much of the oral literature of 
the present day. In the bylinas, the 
ceremonial songs, the fairy tales, we 
continually come upon passages that 
are constructed in the same manner as 
in the “‘Word,”’ and the popular poetry 
of to-day and the writings of the whole 
old period contain many identical 
phrases and illustrations. 

The epic songs, or bylinas, have been 
discovered in out-of-the-way places in 
the swampy region of the Government 
of Olénetsk. It has puzzled all the in- 
vestigators to explain why the memory 
of Vladimir and his heroes should have 
lived so long in these distant regions 
when every recollection of them has 
entirely disappeared in Kiev, the scene 
of all their deeds. Throughout these 


epic songs there is evidence of their 
Southern origin, yet nothing whatso- 
ever is known of them in the South of 
Russia. 


Various explanations have 
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been attempted, but the most wide- 
spread is that the Great-Russians of 
the South had been exterminated by 
the Tartars, and that the few who sur- 
vived had taken refuge in the North, 
while the present inhabitants of the 
South have come from the South-east 
and represent a different tribe. There 
seems, however, to be a more plausible 
explanation. Considering that the 
‘Word of figor’s Armament” has not 
survived except in writing, and that 
there are no old epics living in the 
mouths of the people, except in inac- 
cessible regions, it is natural to assume 
that no longer poem, nor a cycle of 
poems, which demanded a_ great 
amount of mental exertion and a 
special class of singers, could outlive 
the persecution of the Church, and 
that only where the people were sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world by 
impassable swamps and forests, and 
where, therefore, the influence of the 
Church was of necessity weakest, was 
it possible for the class of traditional 
bards to maintain itself. 

There is ample evidence that these 
epics were based on historical events, 
and that they belong to the same cate- 
gory as the historical songs, of which a 
number have been recorded from the 
seventeenth century and later. The 
oldest are those that Richard James 
had written down in 1619; they were 
composed by some popular bard im- 
mediately after the incidents which 
they relate. Later historical songs deal 
with Peter the Great, while the song 
collections contain many others that 
range in time from Ivan the Terrible to 
the nineteenth century. The manner 
of all these is identical, and strongly 
reminds us of the epic songs. From. 
this it may be inferred that the bylinas 
were separate songs, composed by con- 
temporary bards, and that their present 
condition is merely due to that series 
of corruptions to which all orally trans- 
mitted literature is subject. 

In the ‘‘ Word,’’ Germans, Venetians, 
Greeks, and Moravians are made to 
sing the glory of Svyatoslav. This 
is certainly not a mere adornment of 
speech, but rests on the actual fact of 
a lively intercommunication between 




















the East and the West before the intro- 
duction of Christianity and in the first 
century following it. Thus, the chief 
hero of the Vladimir cycle, Lly4 of 
Murom, was known to German song 
and the Northern saga, where he is 
often mentioned. It has also been 
found that many of the heroes are real 
personages whose names are recorded 
in chronicles. Yet, though Vladimir is 
made the centre of the Kiev cycle, his 
heroes seem to range over two or three 
centuries; from this we may conclude 
that poetical activity continued for a 
long time, and that it is only a later tra- 
dition that has grouped all the interest- 
ing events around the famous Vladimir. 
Originally, there must have been a 
number of cities of prominence around 
which separate epics centred, but in 
time they were transferred to the three 
great cities, Kiev, Névgorod and Mos- 
cow, where the national life had its ful- 
lest development. 

In the ceremonial songs, antiquity is 
even better preserved than in the epics, 
and quite naturally. The epics arose 
on special occasions, were adapted to 
transitory historical incidents, and only 
the most favorable conditions of seclu- 
sion could save them from entire ob- 
livion. Not so the ceremonial songs. 
These belonged to a heathen religion, 
contained a mythological element, and 
were part and parcel of the people’s 
belief and customs. The chief labor 
of the Church consisted in battling 
against the survivals from heathenism ; 
but all it accomplished was to ensure 
an existence for the Christian tenets by 
the side of the traditional customs. 
The pagan festivities were merged in 
the corresponding holidays of the 
Church, but the old games, rites, and 
songs went on as before. In time, the 
meaning of all the customs connected 
with the seasons, marriage, death, was 
forgotten, but the simple ditties were 
easily remembered, though frequently 
transferred to other occasions. Had 
there existed in the Russian Middle 
Ages any incitement to the introduc- 
tion of new songs, the old ones would 
have been abandoned long ago; but 
city life was weakly represented in the 
country, most of the towns hardly dif- 
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fering from agricultural settlements, 
and the city song, which always plays 
havoc with the country tunes, had little 
chance to spread. City life is of quite 
recent growth in Russia, and industrial- 
ism, which is only now developing un- 
der our very eyes, draws many forces 
away from the plough; when these re- 
turn to the village, they bring with 
them the refrains of the modern opera 
and degraded street ballads. The 
same lowering of the popular poetry 
has been caused in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the soldiers who have come in 
contact with the city. The result of 
this is the complete disappearance of 
popular song from some districts, and 
its gradual dying out in others. Should 
this tendency continue with any regu- 
larity, a new kind of folksong will re- 
sult, but in the meanwhile there is 
produced an uninteresting chaos. 

The freer form of the prose story and 
the fairy tale, which are bound by 
neither verse nor tune, makes them 
more subject to change than the cere- 
monial song. Whatever their original 
meaning may have been, they have 
been preserved as _ mere stories to 
amuse. Though they frequently deal 
with mythical beings who had some 
special meaning, they have all an equal 
value, and one tale is as good as an- 
other; consequently, they easily com- 
bined with each other, and new 
elements were continually added to 
them. The prose story is, therefore, 
less local and even less national: it 
travels far and wide, and may turn up 
in any corner of the globe. The Rus- 
sian peasant is a good story-teller, witty 
and dramatic; hence he has added 
much local coloring to all the flotsam 
of fairyland, and the folktales of Russia 
have a distinct flavor of their own, and 
are relished even more than the popu- 
lar tales of the West. The absence of 
a book influence on these stories shows 
itself in-simplicity of narration and lack 
of a moral; the latter is particularly the 
case in the animal tales, which, contrary 
to the usual stories of the kind, contain 
no explicit instruction. 

In the nineteenth century, the popu- 
lar element enters more and more into 
the literary productions, but a proper 
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beginning has hardly been made in uti- 
lizing the extremely rich store of Rus- 
sian folklore. When the Romantic 
spirit held sway over the West, Russia 
had not yet collected its songs and 
popular stories, and a Zhukovski had 
to imitate Western models, in order to 
make Romanticism accessible. Ptsh- 
kin divined more correctly the value of 
the native stories, and made excellent 
use of the tales of his nurse. Other- 
wise, only sporadic use has been made 
of the folktale in literature. One of 
the best literary rifacimentos is the col- 
lection of all the stories told about the 
Fox, which Mozhardévski has brought 
together in one long, connected series. 


III.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Court of Moscow had come into 
contact with foreign ideas ever since the 
days of Ivan the Terrible. The ‘‘Ger- 
man .Suburb,’’ as the foreign colony 
was called, was itself a piece of the 
West, transplanted into the semi-bar- 
barous capital, and foreigners of neces- 
sity occupied various posts in the 
Government. Germans, Greeks, and 
especially Englishmen, were employed 
as ambassadors and foreign agents, and 
in the seventeenth century it was not 
rare to find Westerners as teachers of 
Russian youths. Atthe same time, 
clergymen from Kiev carried ever more 
and more the Polish scholasticism and 
rhetoric to the more orthodox city, and 
with it came the weak reflection of 
Western culture. Alexis Mikhdylovich 
became fascinated by the theatre, and 
a German troupe and even English 
comedians played before the Tsar; 
among these early plays was a crude 
rifacimento of Marlowe’s ‘‘Tamer- 
lane.’’ Sophia went one step further, 
and had a Russian translation of Mo- 


litre’s ‘‘ Médecin malgré lui’’ performed — 


in her apartments. Even poetry of an 
European type had made its appear- 
ance before Kantemir, though only in 
the mediocre syllabic versification of a 
Karién Istémin and a Simeén Pélotski. 
Yet the progress was very slow, and 
the historian of Peter’s time, Tatish- 
chev, had figured out that at the rate 
at which it was proceeding, it would 


take Russia seven generations, or more 
than two hundred years, to be equal in 
civilization to the rest of Europe. 

Then Peter appeared. He found 
around him weak tendencies to reform, 
but hardly any men to help him carry 
them out, and no institutions of any 
kind on which to engraft the new know- 
ledge he had brought with him from 
Holland and Germany. There was no 
native scientific literature whatsoever; 
there were no terms in which to express 
the truths which he and his disci- 
ples had learned; there was no estab- 
lished language even for educated 
people. Peter united in his person the 
extreme of practical sense with the 
idealism of youth; while bent on intro- 
ducing mechanical sciences for the ad- 
vancement of his country, he at the 
same time carried on a correspondence 
with the philosopher Leibnitz, and 
favored the introduction of every 
branch of literature. With an indomi- 
table will, he wanted to merge savage 
Russia into the liberal West, and he 
frequently used savage means to attain 
his end. 

Peter’s idea of conviviality consisted 
in getting drunk in a room filled with 
tobacco smoke, as he had known it in 
the taverns of Holland, and the whole 
aspect of literature of his period is that 
of a crude democracy, such as he advo- 
cated in his own circle. In whatever 
he or his followers wrote there is a tone 
of rough simplicity, practical liberalism, 
and the ardor of manful youth. Every- 
thing that could be useful to the State 
and nation received his equal atten- 
tion. He familiarized his people with 
the German and Dutch jurists, who 
were translated under his care, and 
with text-books on the most necessary 
sciences and arts; he corresponded 
with German, French, and English 
scholars on the subject of establishing 
universities and academies; he invited 
actors from Slavic Austria to play in 
his theatre; and superintended the 
translation of Ovid, of encyclopedias, 
and of romances. In this burning ac- 
tivity there could be no such a thing as 
a literary school; everything was wel- 
come, provided it advanced his cher- 
ished reforms. 
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There was no time to waste on the 
mere externals of language. The au- 
thors of the day had to grope their way 
as best they could. Some interlarded 
their style with hybrid words from all 
the tongues of Europe; others wavered 
between a purely Slavic and a more or 
less Russianized language, and Peter 
the Great, though he was fond of a dis- 
play of Dutch words, could use a very 
idiomatic style. While Stefan Yav- 
orski and Feofan Prokopévich charmed 
their congregations with elegant ser- 
mons in which Byzantine rhetoric and 
Western eloquence had the fullest 
sway, Tatishchev labored to find the 
proper expressions for the historical 
truths which he had well learned in the 
West, and the peasant Pososhkév dimly 
guessed the economic problems that 
presented themselves to the country, 
vainly trying to clothe them in an in- 
telligible language. 

Peter did not live to see the fruition 
of his endeavors in literature. The 
time was too short to produce any 
good writers, and though delles-lettres 
were encouraged, the whole attention 
of the best minds was absorbed in the 
acquisition of the most-needed infor- 
mation. Knowledge was the watch- 


word of Peter’s time, and the desire for © 
knowledge was so great that even later . 


Lomonésov and Tredyakévski thought 
no hardships too great to gain the 


coveted instruction. It is characteristic 


of the times that these two poets in the 
new style walked to Moscow to enter 
school, one from the extreme North, 
the other from the extreme South. A 
mighty task fell to the lot of the gen- 
eration that had been born in the days 
of the great Tsar. They had to trans- 
fer the whole European culture to 
Russian soil and to discover a means of 
expressing it. Kantemfr, whose edu- 
cation was of an European type, chose 
the ready model of French verse in 
which to write his satires, wrestling to 
say in Russian what he thought out 
in French. Tredyakdévski discovered 
the proper versification for his native 
tongue, but his diligence and good 
sense did not make up for his barren 
poetical talent. Sumardékov, single- 


handed, created the drama, while Lo- 
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monésov fostered the ode, settled 
grammar, and created Russian science. 

The intermediate period between the 
death of Peter the Great and the acces- 
sion of Catherine II. was not one that 
would in itself have encouraged people 
to take to literature, which was looked 
down upon as the handmaid of the 
mighty, if the writers had not inherited 
an insatiable love of knowledge. The 
rough and sincere manner of the Tsar 
had given way to a flimsy imitation of 
the Court at Versailles. With the in- 
troduction of Western civilization, the 
Empresses Anna and Elizabeth took 
over only the mere external appear- 
ance, the love of pleasure, a luxury 
that was incompatible with their rude 
surroundings. Literary men had no 
public to write for, except the degraded 
courtiers who might flatter themselves 
that they were the Mzcenases of that 
literature for which, in their hearts, 
they cared very little. Odes by which 
one might gain a favor, solemn ad- 
dresses written to order, tragedies to be 
furnished by such-and-such a date, epi- 
grams of a flippant turn,—these were 
the verses that the courtiers wanted, 
and they were furnished in sufficient 
quantity. Though Lomondésov was 
more intimately acquainted with Giin- 
ther than with Boileau, yet he, like his 
contemporaries, found himself com- 
pelled to favor the introduction of the 
French pseudo-classic style, which was 
the only one that high society knew 
anything about. From chaos and no 
literature at all, Russia was of necessity 
forced to cultivate the unnatural imita- 
tion of what was supposed to be classic 
antiquity, before it knew anything 
about that antiquity, and before it had 
tried itself in simpler fields. The lit- 
erature of that period was consequently 
unreal, stilted, distant. : 

This pseudo-classicism continued to 
flourish to the end of the century, 
though a new spirit had taken posses- 
sion of men’s minds in the reign of 
Catherine. This Empress had edu- 
cated herself in the school of the great 
philosophers who, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, were the domi- 
nating spirits in European literature. 
She corresponded with Voltaire, had 
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not only studied Montesquieu, but em- 
bodied his ‘‘Esprit des Lois’’ in her 
famous instruction for a new code of 
laws, invited d’Alembert to be her son’s 
tutor,—in short, she was in sympathy 
with the humanitarian movements of 
the encyclopedists. She planned re- 
forms on a magnificent scale,—though 
but few of them were executed, as 
her theories were only academic and 
had little reference to existing con- 
ditions. Though she planned, with 
the help of Diderot, a complicated edu- 
cational system, yet there were no more 
schools at the end of her reign than at 
the beginning, and the freedom of the 
press was curtailed much more in the 
second half of her rule than in the first. 
So long as there were no disturbing ele- 
ments at home, and things went to her 
liking, she was pleased to favor the lib- 
eralism which had spread over Europe, 
and had found its advocates at other 
Courts. Her idealism was of a purely 
intellectual character, and her humani- 
tarian views as she had expressed them 
in her ‘‘Instruction’’ were good and 
harmless so long as they remained on 
paper. The moment she was disturbed 
in her philanthropy by the rebellion of 
Pugachév at home, and when, later, 
she was still more startled by the events 
of the French Revolution, which it be- 
came the fashion to ascribe to the phi- 
losophy of Voltaire, she recanted her 
liberalism, and tried to crush all intel- 
lectual progress that had grown strong 
in the earlier part of her reign. The 
best authors were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted: Radishchev was banished to 
Siberia for his advocating the very the- 
ories which she had propounded in 
her ‘‘Instruction’”’; Nédvikov’s philan- 
thropic activity was sufficient cause for 
his imprisonment, and it was fortunate 
for Knyazhnin that he was dead when 
his ‘‘ Vadim of Névgorod’’ made its ap- 
pearance. 

Yet, Russian literature owes much to 
Catherine, who, at least in the first part 
of her enlightened absolutism, encour- 
aged a healthy development of Letters, 
often through her own example. Her 
own writings familiarized her people 
with the best thought of Europe, and 
as before her Racine and. Boileau, so 
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now Voltaire, Beccaria, Montesquieu, 
were upon the lips of all. Literature 
had begun in imitations of foreign 
models, and hardly a trace of anything 
original is to be found in the eighteenth 
century ; but even a superficial Voltair- 
ism was preferable to the more distant 
pseudo - classicism of the preceding 
reigns, for, though most of its humani- 
tarianism was spurious and its culture 
skin-deep, it led a few more gifted in- 
dividuals to a clearer perception of 
actualities, to a fuller interest in that 
which was immediate and around them, 
and, in the end, to true culture. 

The most promising influence on 
Russian literature was the one which 
Addison and the English satirical 
journals began to exert on Catherine 
and on nearly all the writers of the 
day. The Spectator, the Guardian, and 
the Zatler had found a host of imitat- 
ors in continental Europe, and satiri- 
cal journals sprang up in astonishing 
abundance. It is not likely that Cath- 
erine became acquainted with the Eng- 
lish originals. Her knowledge came 
rather through German and French 
translations; and the many passages 
from these English journals that found 
their way into Russia after the fifties 


“were likewise generally derived at sec- 


ond hand. In any case, Addison and 
the satirical journals took deep root in 
Russian soil, and a long series of simi- 
lar productions, from 1769 to 1774, had 
a very salutary effect on the drama and 
on those writings in which contem- 
porary manners are held up to the 
scorn and ridicule of the people. Cath- 
erine herself, the founder of the first of 
these journals, had only the intention 
of practising this kind of literature for 
purposes of good-natured banter, and 
she was rather shocked when she dis- 
covered that her example had given 
Novikov and his adherents a weapon 
for attacking all the negative sides of 
contemporary ciyilization. Without 


having wished it, Catherine gave into 
the hands of the disaffected a means 
of concentrating themselves around a 
name, a standard,—and public opinion 
became a factor in literature. 
Patronage of the mighty was as much 
a goal towards which authors aimed in 




















the days of Catherine as in the previous 
half-century, and the Empress regarded 
it as her privilege and duty to draw lit- 
erary talent to the Court, by giving 
them government positions and lavish 
gifts. Derzhavin, Fon-Vizin, Bogda- 
névich, Kostrév, Petrév, all were at- 
tracted to her as the central luminary. 
‘‘Felitsa’’ was the keynote of what 
Derzhavin purported to be a new de- 
parture in the writing of odes, but it 
was in reality an old laudatory theme 
with an application of fashionable lib- 
eralism, and ‘‘Felftsa’’ remained the 
watchword of a generation of poets that 
gyrated around the throne. At the 
same time, Catherine made a seeming 
appeal to public opinion by her com- 
edies and satires. If Névikov took her 
in earnest, and responded to her invita- 
tion by making a stand against her 
lukewarm satire by a systematic ar- 
raignment of vice in every form, he 
soon found it necessary in his next lit- 
erary venture, the ‘‘Painter,”’ to ap- 
pease her suspicion and anger by a 
fulsome praise of the Empress, Un- 
derneath this outward dependence 
upon the Court’s opinion, literary co- 
teries were, however, beginning to come 
into existence, and the dramas of the 
day received their impulse from their 
writings, and in their turn were begin- 
ning to look to others than the Court 
for their approval. 

These coteries were concentrated 
around the Masonic lodges, where, un- 
der the pledge of secrecy, an exchange of 
ideas could take place, and which, con- 
sequently, Catherine hated more and 
more. This Freemasonry was in itself 
under English influence, whence were 
taken the ceremonial and the organiza- 
tion. It is said that Freemasonry first 
made its appearance in Russia under 
Peter the Great, later it came also 
under German influence, had its wide- 
spread connections in Europe, and, 
under the guise of mysterious practices, 
discussed the means of spreading popu- 
lar education, doing unstinted charity, 
and ensuring freedom of thought. In 
the uncertain and superficial state of 
culture which then prevailed in Russia, 
much that these men did was unreal 
and irrelevant: they lost themselves in 
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_ the mystical speculations of the Mar- 


tinists and the Rosicrucians, and 
wasted their time in an unprofitable 
symbolism. But it is sufficent to read 
the biography of a Névikov to perceive 
that their efforts for the advancement 
of science and useful knowledge were 
more real than those of the cultivated 
and more materialistic Catherine. If 
Catherine had made the press free, she 
also persecuted those who had availed 
themselves of the privilege against her 
pleasure; if her mouth spoke fine sen- 
timents, her heart was closed against 
their realization. But Nédvikov, in the 
silence of his mysticism, made Russia’s 
past accessible to the scholar, founded 
the book trade, and took a practical in- 
terest in the common people by giving 
them useful books to read. This N6- 
vikov, and the unfortunate Radishchev, 
whose book is even now prohibited in 
Russia, and Shcherbdtov, who pre- 
ferred the rough old times to the flighty 
manners of the day,—that is, the 
writers who were at outs with existing 
conditions, —were the carriers of a new 
spirit which, though not characteristic- 
ally Russian, was akin to it in that it 
devoted itself with ardor to the treat- 
ment of burning questions from a na- 
tive standpoint. Two of these writers, 
Shcherbatov and Novikov, were Slavo- 
philes in the best sense of the word. 

We shall now make the balance-sheet 
of the eighteenth-century literature in 
the separate departments, and see what 
residuum it bequeathed to the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the scholastic style of the Middle 
Ages it became a settled practice to 
dedicate books to powerful persons, 
and to address them with eulogies on 
all solemn occasions. Polish influence 
had made this kind of poetry popular 
at Kiev, and Simedén Pélotski intro- 
duced it in Moscow in time to sing the 
glory of the new-born Peter. Lomo- 
nésov’s activity began with an ode, and 
Tredyakévski, Sumardékov, Petrév and 
a host of minor poets, if that name can 
be applied to writers of soulless rhymed 
adulation, proceeded in the beaten track 
of ‘‘ecstatic”’ poetry, until Dmitriev 
gave it the death-blow by his ‘‘What 
Others Say.’’ The only positive value 
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which he described phenomena of 
nature, and those of Derzhavin, who, 
following his example, made similar use 
of them as, for example, in his ‘‘Ode 
to the Deity.’”’ His ‘‘Felitsa,’’ which 
marked the disintegration of the ‘‘ec- 
static ode,’’ left its effect in the lighter 
epistolary poetry ofhis contemporaries, 
like Kostrév, and may even be traced 
in the playful productions of the next 
generation. 

The epic is akin to the ode, in that 
it is a kind of rapturous eulogy on some 
momentous event in history. In the 
mad intoxication with foreign pseudo- 
classic ideals there could be no place for 
a proper understanding of native his- 
tory; hence the flatulent epics of 
Kherdaskov, admired though they were, 
could be of no lasting merit. The 
other epics dealt with foreign subjects. 
Tredyakévski’s ‘*Telemachiad ’’ could 
only amuse as a piece of poetical inep- 
itude, and a pleasure-loving public of 
the times of Catherine II. was more in- 
clined to go into raptures over Apu- 
leius’s ‘‘Golden Ass’’ which, having 
passed through a French transforma- 
tion, appeared as a species of mock- 
heroic in Bogdandévich’s ‘‘ Psyche.” 
Pushkin still took delight in it, and his 
earlier productions of this kind have 
something of Bogdandévich’s manner. 
Maykov’s ‘* Eliséy,’’ which is really su- 
perior to the ‘‘ Psyche,’’ was not so well 
received because he introduced too 
freely the popular element, for which 
at that time there could be no appreci- 
ation. 

Lyrics (in the narrower sense of 
poems expressing the individual emo- 
tion of the writer) can have a place only 
where the conditions are favorable to 
the formation of individual feelings, 
where well-defined conceptions of na- 
ture and man are common to a certain 
class of society or to the whole nation. 
Nothing of the kind could exist in 
Russia throughout the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, when every- 
thing was only external veneer, and no 
lyrics made their appearance until the 
last quarter, when, under the influence 
of a thorough acquaintance with Hor- 
ace and the French lyricists, some fine 
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lay in the odes of Lomondésov in 


verses were produced by Bogdanévich, 
Kapnist, Derzhavin, Dmitriev, Nele- 
dinski-Melétski. Most of these poems 
only appeared in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and all belong to that interme- 
diate stage of literature which was 
represented by Karamzin and Dmitriev 
and which, in spirit, no longer con- 
tinues the tradition of the days of 
Catherine. 

Kryldév’s fables are justly celebrated 
as among the best literature that Russia 
evolved in the last century; but they 
are only the culmination of a series of 
fables, most of them adaptations from 
La Fontaine and Gellert, in which 
nearly all the poets tried their skill. 
By 1700, there had been current in 
Russia three translations of Esop’s 
‘*Fables,’’ and Pdlotski had imitated a 
number of such as he knew. Here 
again we see the utter inability of the 
writers of the eighteenth century to 
make use of a popular motive. Noth- 
ing is more common in the oral lit- 
erature of the people than fables, yet 
they had to borrow their themes from 
abroad. Sumardkov’s fables make, 
with rare exceptions, unprofitable read- 
ing; Maykov struck a few times a 
proper note, and Khémnitser alone, 
though he followed Gellert closely, is 
still read with pleasure on account of 
the simplicity of his tales. Dmitriev, 
as before, belongs to another period. 

Modern Russian poetry practically 
begins with the satires of Kantemir, 
and satires, with their adjunct, com- 
edy, have remained down to our day 
the most prominent part of delles-let- 
tres ; only, whereas their usual purpose 
is to provoke laughter, in Russia tears 
are their more appropriate due. Under 
the systematic, though arbitrary and 
capricious, persecution of the censor- 
ship, writers have evolved the art of 
telling a bitter truth by means of satire 
which by its outward appearance gen- 
erally escapes the scrutinizing attention 
of the usually dull censor, but the es- 
oteric meaning of which is quite com- 
prehensible to the whole class of 
readers. In the days of Peter the 


Great, with his violent reforms, direct 
command was more effective than a 
satire which but few could unravel, and 




















Kantemir’s ‘‘Satires,’’ in spite of their 
literary value, are mere exotics. Cath- 
erine thought this species of essays a 
good medium for a gentle reproof, but 
Novikov more correctly divined their 
office, and much later Gégol and Shche- 
drin brought them to great perfection 
along the path indicated by him. 

The same causes which prevented the 
formation of a Russian epic and of lyric 
poetry throughout the greater part of 
the eighteenth century militated against 
the evolution of a native tragedy. 
Theatrical performances had _ been 
given ever since the days of Alexis, 
but these were mainly Mysteries and 
Moralities that had long been forgotten 
in the West, or crude plays and harle- 
quinades by German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish travelling comedians. Thus, a 
taste had been formed for the drama 
when Sumardékov was ordered to organ- 
ize the first Russian theatre, though 
there did not exist the elements for a 
native stage. Sumardkov furnished 
pseudo-classic tragedies as readily as 
he manufactured any other kind of po- 
etry, and his conceit of being the Rus- 
sian Racine indicates whence he took 
his models. Neither Knyazhnin’s nor 

zerov’s borrowing of incidents from 
Russian history could make their tra- 
gedies real: they were accessible only to 
those who were steeped in French cul- 
ture. Notsocomedy. Comedy stands 
in direct relation to satire, and it has 
taken firm root in Russian soil. Cath- 
erine herself wrote a number of 
dramatized satires, and Fon-Vizin’s 
“‘ Brigadier ’’ made its appearance just 
as satire began to occupy an important 
place in the public eye. Fon-Vizin, 
Griboyédov and Gégol are only the 
greatest of the long series of dramatists, 
who in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries used comedy as a weapon for 
attacking the corruption of officials, su- 
perficiality in education, and the bru- 
tality of the serf-owners. Here was an 
opportunity to introduce a native ele- 
ment, which becomes for the first time 
prominent in Ablesimov’s comic opera. 

Though Western novels reached 
Russia in indifferent translations long 
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before the end of Catherine’s reign, yet 
there was no proper soil for them until 
Radishchev came under the influence of 
the English writers, especially of Sterne, 
and until Karamzin, on the verge of 
the century, introduced sentimentalism 
into literature. Throughout the whole 
eighteenth century, little earnestness 
was shown in literary pursuits. Prose 
suffered more than poetry, for prose 
demands a more assiduous and con- 
stant attention than verse. It was left 
for the nineteenth century to settle the 
prose diction — to the Rus. 
sian language. In this neglect of cul- 
tivating an elegant prose style is to be 
found the main reason for a very ex- 
tensive literature of memoirs which 
were not originally meant for publica- 
tion, but were intended as mere records 
for the use of posterity. The restric- 
tion of free speech was another power- 
ful factor in encouraging this species of 
historical revelation. In these me- 
moirs, the student of manners and his- 
tory and literature will find much better 
material for a correct appreciation of 
the eighteenth century than in the ex- 
otic literature of the upper classes. 
The emptiness of the superficial French 
culture, which was prevalent in Russia, 
became apparent only to those who, 
like Tatishchev, Shcherbadtov, and 
Névikov, busied themselves with the 
study of native history. The progress 
which history made from Tatishchev to 
Karamzin is the most prominent fea- 
ture in the evolution of the native lit- 
erature. By the historians was laid the 
real foundation for a native science and 
interest in the people. It was quite 
natural for these men to turn away 
from the disheartening corruption of 
manners which was introduced from 
abroad, and to find inspiration in their 
own past. They, consequently, were 
the first Slavophiles, though as yet in 
the gentler sense of the word. They 
did not preach a turning away from 
European culture, as did their later 
spiritual descendants, but a more or- 
ware welding of the new life with the 

ussian reality. 
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THE CITY THAT COSBY GOVERNED 


Literary Landmarks of New York 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 


SECOND PAPER 


WHEN William Bradford came to 
New York, in 1693, the town had grown 





THE NIGHT WATCH 


so large that it must needs have a night- 
watch—four men who each carried a 
lantern, and who, strolling through the 
quiet streets, proclaimed at the start of 
each hour that the weather was fair, or 
that the weather was foul, and told be- 
side that all was as well as it should be 
in those nightly hours. More than this, 
the town went a step farther towards 


the making of a metropolis, and lit the 
streets by night (whether for the bene- 
fit of the night-watch or for some other 
the records say not), by placing on a 
pole projecting from each seventh 
house a Jantern with a candle in it. 
Pilgrims who year after year seek out 
the shrines that are connected in one 
way or another with the literature of 
the city have worn a path plain to be 
seen along the stone pavement about 
Trinity Church, a path leading straight 
to a bit of greensward where, beside a 
gravel walk, is the tomb of William 
Bradford. Although Bradford made 
slight pretense of being a man of let- 
ters, he is remembered as one who loved 
to foster literature. And, there being 
little enough left to recall the writings 
of the seventeenth century, this tomb- 
stone has its many visitors. The pil- 
grims who find their way to it have but 
half completed their journey. If they 
leave the churchyard and stray on, not 
going by way of crowded Wall Street, 
which would be the direct course, but 
taking one of the more winding and 
narrow streets to the south, they will 
come after a time to a thoroughfare 
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where the structure of the Elevated 
Road forms a bridge to convey heavy 
trains that hurry past, stirring the air 
with constant vibration. In this 
street, dark even when the sun shines 
brightest, is another reminder of 
William Bradford—a tablet in form, 
but quite as much a tombstone as the 
other; for its brazen letters tell in 
true epitaph how he lived here two 
hundred years gone by, and how 
here on this spot he set up the first 
printing-press in the colony, and that 
here he did the public printing, as 
well as such books and psalms, tracts 
and almanacs, and such like things 
as he had time for. These were all 
queer, rough - lettered, black - lined 
pamphlets, and none was more quaint 
than John Clapp’s Almanac, the first 
which came from the press and the first 
written in the city. 

John Clapp had time without end to 
write this almanac, and yet no one ever 
knew just when he did it. He was the 
keeper of the inn in the Bouwerie Vil- 
lage, and, having more idle moments 
than busy ones, he spent most of his 
time on the broad stoop of the inn, pipe 
in mouth, looking first at the house 
where Peter Stuyvesant had lived, then 
at the dusty road leading away up coun- 
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“THE CHURCH CALLED TRINITY ” 


try towards the King’s Bridge in one 
direction, and down country towards 
the town. But write it he did, and 
Bradford printed it, and John Clapp 
was shrewd enough to advertise himself 
well by writing in his Table of Con- 
tents concerning his tavern: 


It is two miles from the city, and is generally 
the baiting place where gentlemen take leave of 
their friends, and where a parting glass or two of 
generous wine 

If well applied makes dull horses feel 

One spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 


Again, in a Chronological Table, under 
the June date, he made the interesting 
announcement: 


The 24th of this month is celebrated the feast of ° 


St. John the Baptist, in commemoration of which 
(and to keep up a happy union and lasting friend- 
ship by the sweet harmony of good society) a feast 
is held by the Fokus of this city, at John Clapp’s 


y= in the Bouwerie, where any gentleman whose name 


is John may find a hearty welcome to join in con- 


; cert with his namesakes. 


| In response to this there came such a 


large gathering as would make it seem 
that all the townsmen had been bap- 
tized by one name. 

It was by an odd slip that the only 
important book planned and partly 
written in these last years of the seven- 
teenth century was not printed by 
Bradford. More than once had the 
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| when the city had grown far beyond 











THE CITY HALL THAT FACED BROAD STREET 


Episcopal minister, the Rev. John Mil- 
ler, talked with this first printer of his 
plan for a‘history of the colony which 
he was then writing. This would have 
been carried out beyond all doubt if the 
clergyman had not just then decided to 
go to England to settle some trouble- 
some Church matters, taking his history 
with him. As ill-fortune would have it, 
the ship in which he sailed was captured 
by the French,—France then being at 
war with England,—and rather than 
have the slightest bit of information 
conveyed to the enemy through his 
means, the clergyman tossed the pre- 
cious pages into the sea. In the course 
of time, released by the French, he 
reached England, and there rewrote the 
history from memory, and drew for it a 
quaint map of the town as he had 
known it. Having done so much he 
died, leaving his work to lie for more 
than a century and a quarter unpub- 
_ lished, until, in 1843, a London book- 
seller put it into print. The original, 
being sold again, passed through several 
hands until it finally found a resting- 
place in the British Museum, where it 
is now preserved. 

The early days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the fitting out of the first 
library to which the townsmen had 
general access—a library that in the 
next fifty years was to change from 
the private property of the Rev. John 
Sharpe into the Corporation Library, 
and later be chartered as the Society 
Library, under which title it was to live 
to grow richer and richer in literary 
treasures until it came to be called the 
oldest library in America in the days 





any bounds then thought of. In the 
first days of its existence, the library oc- 
cupied tiny quarters, quite large enough 
for all the books it contained, in a room 
in the City Hall. This was not in the 
old Stadt Huys of the Dutch by the 
waterside, for that was gone now, but 
in a pretentious building facing the 
‘“broad street’’ that had been made by 
the filling up of the Heere Graft of old. 
Other buildings were set up at this same 
time. There was the new French Hu- 
guenot Church which had been in Petti- 
coat Lane and was now rebuilt in the 
newly laid-out street below the Maiden’s 
Lane, called Pine Street from the pine 
trees there. Then there was the church 
called Trinity. Though it, too, was a 
new church, the ground on which it 
stood had a history that harked back to 
the very earliest Dutch times. For it 
was upon the lower edge of the Annetje 
Jans Farm, the strip of land above the 
city to the west which had been given 
to the husband of Annetje Jans far back 
in the year 1635; that had been linked 
with another farm by Governor Love- 
lace to make the Duke’s Farm; and 
had become the King’s Farm when the 
duke after whom it was named became 
aking. And then, it having become 
the Queen’s Farm (and Queen Anne 
graciously presenting it in the year 1703 
to Trinity Church for all time), it took 
the last name that it was to have and 
became the Church Farm—a name that 
was to cling to it after every vestige of 
country green had disappeared from its 
surface and when houses had been 
set upon it as thick as the stalks of 
grain that once ripened upon its rolling 
bosom. 
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Hall was yet quite a new 
thing, the church called 
Trinity had stood on the 
historic ground but a few 
years, the French church 
was barely completed, and 
the town was so sprightly 
and full of activity that 
’tis small wonder Madame 
Sarah Knight, coming at 








such a time, should find 
much to wonder at and to 
write about. Her coming 








marks another advance in 
literary New York, for Ma- 








dame Knight was a book- 
ish woman come from far- 
off Boston town, and was 
a teacher well versed in the 
‘‘art of composition.”’ She 
found all quite different as 
compared with her own 
Massachusetts, where her 
father had been sentenced 
to stand for two hours in 
the stocks, his conduct hav- 
ing been found “‘lewd and 
unseemly ” when, on a Sab- 
bath day, after an absence 
of three years, he had kissed 
his wife when she met him 
at his own door-step! No 
wonder Madame Knight 
thought New York society 
quite gay and reckless, for 

















at this time Lord Cornbury 
governed, and he had an 
odd fancy for wearing 
women’s clothing in-doors for his own 
delectation and to the amusement of 
the citizens as he walked the walls of 
the fort. Though Madame Knight met 
many persons of quality and witnessed 
many interesting scenes, had her visit 
in the city been extended, say for half 
a dozen years, until the coming of Gov- 
ernor Robert Hunter, she would have 
met a man truly in full accord with her 
ideas and tastes. 

Had Governor Huntet’s hopes been 
fulfilled there might have been a far 
different writing of literary history. 
He came from England in the summer 
of 1710, from the midst of a busy and 
troublous life, seeing before him in 


“A QUAINT MAP OF THE TOWN ” 


imagination, quiet and peaceful years 
with the wife he cherished, and a career 
which should be helped on by his cor- 
respondence with his English friends, 
Dean Swift, Richard Steele, Joseph 
Addison, and some others. It would 
be an ideal life; he had planned it well. 
But the repose he sought he scarce for 
an hour realized. Undreamed-of tur- 
moil kept him in a whirl of unsettled- 
ness. And though the wife of his 
heart stood by his side, and he gained 
comfort from knowing that nothing 
could turn her away, differences with 
the government at home, which re- 
fused to reimburse him for money 
spent; wrangling with the Assembly, 
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THE ANNETJE JANS FARM 


which refused money for the conduct 
of affairs in the Colony; the uprising of 
negro slaves; the turbulent actions 
of unfriendly Indians —these things 
and others left him never an hour for 
the work he had planned. It was a 


note of despair that he sounded when 
he wrote to Swift across the sea: 

This is the finest air to live upon in the universe, 
and if our trees and birds could speak and our 
Assemblymen be silent, the finest conversation also. 


Oe 3 
Srey 


ay Gr ‘*Androborus,’’°— The Man- 


eater — in which he wrote in 
such a bantering, humorous, 
satirical manner of the Colo- 
nial officers as to set the town 
going with laughter. From 
this on he got along better 
and the people came to appre- 
ciate their governor. Gradu- 
ally there centred: about the 
house in the fort a ‘‘ Court 
Circle’” where the Lady 
Hunter shone brightly, not 
alone because she was the first 
lady of the province, nor be- 
cause her husband was gov- 
ernor and awriter, but because 
others came to know her as 
a loving, lovely, and lovable 
woman. But when it looked 
as though the governor was 
to have at last the ease and 
rest and quiet he had hoped 
for from the beginning, Lady 
Hunter died! This was the 
worst that could happen to 
Robert Hunter. There was 
nothing more for him to live 
and struggle for, he said. He 
resigned his office and, before 
many years, his life. 

At this time of the “‘Court 
Circle,’’ a mild, quiet man, 
the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, came from Philadelphia 
to visit the governor. And no one 
could foresee that this Cadwallader Col- 
den would remain during the rest of his 
life and be, for almost half a century, 
the leader of literary New York. 

Colden came to be a friend of Wil- 
liam Bradford, as he had been of Hun- 
ter, and watched his work with deep 
interest.’ He often advised Bradford 
when that first printer of New York 
published the Mew York Gazette, in 
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Colden sold howe his studies and his writings were interrupted by the coming of 
the new and lively governor. 

And now it seemed as though there 
were to be dissensions in the city. 
There was trouble with the acting gov- 
ernor, Van Dam; trouble with Peter 
Zenger, who wished to print what the 
king’s representatives did not want 
printed; trouble about who should 
be Chief Justice. But when these 
were straightened out there began a 
season of festivity, and during one en- 
tire winter there were entertainments 
at which the culture, the refinement, 
and the wit of the province gathered. 
These were days of splendor, when 
women wore gay brocades and arranged 
: = : their hair in a variety of bewildering, 
THE MEAL AND SLAVE MARKET towering, and fantastic shapes; when 
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and attired themselves in many colors, 
adorning themselves with buttons of 
silver—large, and decorated with the 
initials of the wearer. 

In the height of this brilliant season 
there came from England to visit the 
governor's family, Lord Augustus Fitz- 
roy, son of that Duke of Grafton who 
was Chamberlain to King George II. 
He was received with all the ceremony 
due to his rank. The Mayor, the Re- 
corder, and some other city officials 
met, and presented to him the freedom 
of the city in a box of burnished gold. 
Soon Lord Augustus had made himself 
so vastly agreeable to one of the daugh- 
ters of Governor Cosby that there was 
talk of a marriage. But everybody 
agreed that this could not be, for the 
match was beneath him, according to 
the ideas of English society. Still, the 
young man was determined, the young 
woman was inclined, and the gover- 

nor’s wife was a strat- 
7 egist. So one mild 
summer’s night the 
young nobleman, re- 
splendent in gay clothes, 
with a couple of his 
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friends, assisted Dominie 
Campbell over the fort 
wall where they found 
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wide skirts were in the hey-day of their 
fashion; when tight lacing was in 
vogue ; when men wore enormous wigs, 
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ing, and there in the 
silence and the darkness 
the marriage occurred. 
There was some stern 
talk of what ought to be 
done to Dominie Camp- 
bell, and wonderment as 
to what the Duke of 
Grafton would say, but 
nothing serious came of 
it, although the romantic 
wedding was the talk of 
the town for many a 
year. 

Cadwallader Colden 
lived down by the water- 
side near the fort wall 
over which Dominie 
Campbell was dragged. 
And in his house there, 
when Cosby’s rule quieted down, Cold- 
en got to his studies again. He lived 
until the days of the Revolution were 
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at hand; lived to exercise the duties of 
governor in a stormy period; lived to 
see the town rent by turmoil and po- 
litical rancor; lived to be hated by 
many people for loyalty to a king they 
would no longer serve. Quite to the 
end of his life he remained a leader, 
and, dying, left writings on history, 
medicine, geology, botany, metaphy- 
sics, and other learned subjects. 

It was in this midway time between 
the days of Cosby and the period of the 
Revolution that William Smith lived 
and wrote. Not so marked a figure in 
literature as Colden, nor so pro- 
found a student; not one to leave 
so strong and lasting an imprint, 
but well to be remembered as a 
writer whose birthplace was New 
York. Born in the year after Col- 
den published his ‘‘ History of the 
Five Nations,” he attained a high 
place as a lawyer, giving his atten- 
tion to the political and legal re- 
cords. When still a young man 
he was one of those who spoke at 
the ceremony of the laying of the 
corner-stone of King’s College—which 
was to be in existence a century and a 
half later as Columbia University. For 
many years he lived close by Colden 
and intercourse would have led to mut- 
ual good, but the two were not friendly 
after Smith wrote a history of the city 
and Colden criticised it. 
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WILLIAM SMITH 


Although William Smith was one of 
the earliest writers to own New York 
as his birthplace, he would not join in 
a revolt against the king whom he had 
served all his life. So he accepted the 


post of Chief Justice of Canada, leaving 
others to become the writers of the 
Revolution. 
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A NEW DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD* 


[Despite the success of ‘* Ulysses” both as book and play, and the personal vogue of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips in London, the chorus of adulation is by no means uniform. Mr. Arthur Symons has recently 
had the discrimination to raise a dissenting voice, and now the author of ‘‘ A New Dialogue of the Dead,” 
a well-known Oxford Don, covertly chaffs the player-poet on his trifling with tradition, his exalted 
phraseology, and his want of constructive wit.] 


ODYSSEUS. ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle. News from the Earth, Odysseus! ’Tis of you 
That men are talking; as the poet says, 
You are become a name: you are the theme 
Of archzologists and of men i’ the street! 
Odysseus. As how, O Aristotle P 
A. Marry, thus: 
Firstly, Professor Ridgeway recently 
Proved—in a manner satisfactory 
Unto himself, but not to several persons— 
That you, Odysseus, were an Irishman, 
And that your father’s name was Flaherty— 
4 ee 
A. ’T is clear as light; put the digamma first 
(A thing which always is permissible)— 
FAAEPTH>S—see P You need not be annoyed; 
They ’re a good family—the O’Flahertys. 
And, when you come these arguments to tackle, 
You'll see at once Achilles came from Achill; 
Which being so, ’t is safe to take your oath 
That he and you are Celto-Teutons both. 
But ’tis not of this interesting view 
That | at presem would converse with you: 
No; there’s a poem lately writ upon 
You and your exploits. 


























O. Not by Tennyson ? 
A. Ono, not Tennyson. 
O. Then have they found 








Some more Homeric fragments underground P 
A. No; it’s not Homer. 
O. Well, | own I’m glad; 
Of course he had his merits, Homer had; 
But as his memory for facts grew dim 
Imagination ran away with him. 
A simple tale he had at second-hand 
About my voyagings by sea and land; 
That simple story he embroidered so 
, That what I really did I hardly know. 
A. Well, here’s the book. 
* Copyright 1902, by Smith, Elder, & Co., in the United States of America. 
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A New Dialogue of the Dead 


O. ‘* ULysses ”—why Ulysses ? 


*T was by that name that Cicero used to call me, 
Until I asked him how he’d like it if 

1 were to call him Markos Toullios. 

Well, let that pass. Now, how about the Gods ? 
I used to be considerably vexed 

By Homer’s fashion of attributing 

All my achievements, all my glorious deeds 


(Which, though I say it that should n’t, were fairly decent) 


To heavenly intervention; so that | 
Felt that | was n’t properly appreciated. 
Does Mr. Phillips so? 
A. I fear you ’Il see 
He does employ divine machinery, 
Wherein, as stated in my published works, 
The under-mentioned imperfection lurks: 
’T is used by persons whose constructive wit 
Can tie a knot, but can’t unravel it. 


O. (reading). | say! this is much worse than Homer—much. 


Protect me from divinities like these! 
It’s like that fellow Lucian—that’s the name— 
Who made a sort of Voces Populi 
About Olympus; so, when he came here, 
Pluto imposed a penance, made him turn 
All the Homeric-sacrifice-descriptions 
Into good Attic—which, as well you know, 
Lucian can’t write, no more than you or I. 
But this out-Lucians Lucian—Father Zeus 
‘* Thundering softly” ’mid the giggling Gods, 
Chaffed for his amours; truly wonderful! 
Do tell me as an expert, Aristotle, 
Is this buffoonery celestial funny ? 
Ought one to laugh ? 
A. See, in my published works, 
My definition of the Laughable 
As Ugly but not Painful; please yourself ; 
But when Gods talk in this peculiar vein 
I own I feel considerable pain. 5 
O. Take the next scene. I leave Calypso’s isle 
(’T was Circe’s really) for the other world, _ 
With Phocion and Elpenor; and ’t would seem 
Elpenor ’s grown to be ‘‘an old, old man”; 
Homer’s Elpenor was that brainless youth, 
The youngest of my crew, who, being drunk, 
Tumbled off Circe’s roof and broke his neck 
(A most discreditable incident), 
As for the other—Zeus omnipotent !— 
Among my comrades never was a man 
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Called Phocion—for, in fact, he would n’t scan, 
Tell me, O Aristotle, who was Phocion ? 

A. A person in Greek history, I’ve a notion. 
Methinks Cornelius Nepos writes of him. 

O. Well, anyhow, it’s more than Homer does. 
Then here ’s Prometheus in the shades below, 
Whom University Extensionists 
Know as imprisoned on the Caucasus; 

What does he here? It seems to me, the Bard 
Has mixed Prometheus up with Tityus, 

Whom you ’ll remember; he, ’t is true, was here 
Once, with a vulture pecking at his liver, 

Until the Anti-vivisectionists 

Protested, and the thing was put a stop to. 
Then, Charon never brought me, I came here 
In my own ship; nor did I to the shades 
Descend, as Mr. Phillips says | did; 

] stayed on top and offered sacrifice. 

This chronicler is most unprincipled! 

His reading ’s wide, his solid facts are scanty; © 
He knows his Virgil and he knows his Dante— 
But not, ’t would seem, his Homer. 

A. Don’t confuse 
The Muse of History with the Tragic Muse. 

Full many a bard has won the world’s applause 
Who mixed the Might Be with the simple Was; 
Poetry still its facts may freely twist awry— 

’T is much more philosophical than History. 

Is this obscure ? then take the meaning hid in 't, 
One’s what you did, the other ’s what you did n't. 
Poetic Licence, as you Il soon remark, 

Shows how you shot the Suitors—in the dark; 

Or how, for instance—— 

O. Does your rule apply 
To the exalted phraseology 
Which Mr. Phillips suffers me to use ? 

As when | talk of perils by the sea 

(An element I never really liked) 

As of ‘‘ The white leap and the dance of doom,” 
Or call the beach ‘The glorying shingle ’—eh ? 
This may be beautiful, 1 don’t deny-—— 

A. But, you would add, ’tis pitched a trifle high. 
As M. Zola is n’t here as yet 
] may presume the maxim to recall 
That Truth and Beauty are identical. 

What! are n't you pleased with this—‘‘ Upon this isle 
Set in the grassy ocean’s azure swoon” ? 
O. Great Aristarchus! what ’s an azure swoon? 










































A New Dialogue of the Dead 


Can swoons be azure P 

aaa Ay, as moons are blue. 
Be sure the Beautiful is still the True. 
Take then Penelope’s appeal to you: 
‘*Come, come, Ulysses! Burn back through the world! 
Come, take the broad seas in one mighty leap!” 

O. Moving, no doubt; but most improbable. 
No; | can answer, positive and flat, 
Penelope would never have said that; 
Penelope, whate’er her faults might be, 
Was always eminently sensible. 
This high-toned style, these phrases picturesque, 
They savor something of the writing-desk. 
Now, e’en in Homer (and you ’ve heard me state 
That Homer sometimes was inaccurate), 
When we'd a plain unvarnished thing to say 
We said it in a plain unvarnished way. 

A. That was in Epic; this is in a play. 
I’ve said, when making in a bygone age 
Critiques (since published) of the Athenian stage, 
That when a man a tragedy would write 
Pity and Terror he must still excite; 
Some do this by the plot, and some prefer 
To do it by the play of character; 
While others entertain the firm conviction 
Terror and Pity should be roused by diction. 
This latter, I’m informed, is now the fashion— 
And, on the whole, it does arouse compassion. 

O. It does, indeed. O Aristotle! quite 
It makes me glad | never learnt to write 
(As Wolf says, in his Prolegomena)! 
But this, | know, I should not say to you, 
You, who yourself have written. 

A. Something, yes; 
More did my pupils, as my critics guess; 
But that’s a theme with which I would not bore ye— 
"T is GAAys oxépews, or another story. 
Farewell, Odysseus! Check your captious mood; 
All plays that draw are ipso facto good. [Exit.] 

O. Endure, my heart! worse evils now and then 
Thou hast endured—but O these literary men! 
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THERE are more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine excellent reasons which 
we could all have for admiring the work 
of Bret Harte. But one supreme reason 
stands out in a certain general superi- 
ority to them all—a reason which may 
be stated in three propositions, united 
in a common conclusion: first, that he 
was a genuine American; second, that 
he was a genuine humorist; and, third, 
that he was not an American humorist. 
Bret Harte had his own peculiar humor, 
but it had nothing in particular to do 
with American humor. American hu- 
mor has its own peculiar excellence, 
but it has nothing in particular to do 
with Bret Harte. American humor is 
purely exaggerative; Bret Harte’s hu- 
mor was sympathetic and analytical. 

In order fully to understand this, it 
is necessary to realize, genuinely and 
thoroughly, that there is such a thing 
as an international difference in humor. 
If we take the crudest joke in the 
world —the joke, let us say, of a 
man sitting down on his hat — we 
shall yet find that all the nations 
would differ in their way of treating 
it humorously, and that if American 
humor treated it at all, it would be in 
a purely American manner. For ex- 
ample, there was a case of an orator in 
the House of Commons, who, after de- 
nouncing all the public abuses he could 
think of, did sit down on his hat. An 
Irishman immediately rose, full of the 
whole wealth of Irish humor, and said: 
‘*Should I be in order, Sir, in con- 
gratulating the honorable gentleman 
on the fact that when he sat down on 
his hat his head was not init?’’ Here 


is a glorious example of Irish humor— 
the bull not unconscious, not entirely 
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conscious, but rather an idea so absurd 
that even the utterer of it can hardly 
realize how abysmally absurd it is. 
But every other nation would have 
treated the idea in a manner slightly 
different. The Frenchman’s humor 
would have been logical; he would 
have said: ‘‘The orator denounces 
modern abuses and destroys to himself 
the top-hat: behold a good example!’”’ 
What the Scotchman’s humor would 
have said I am not so certain, but it 
would probably have dealt with the 
serious advisability of making such 
speeches on top of some one’s else hat. 
But American humor on such a general 
theme would be the humor of exagger- 
ation. The American humorist would 
say that the English politicians so often 
sat down on their hats that the noise 
of the House of Commons was one 
crackle of silk. He would say that 
when an important orator rose to speak 
in the House of Commons, long rows 
of hatters waited outside the House 
with note-books to take down orders 
from the participants in the debate. 
He would say that the whole hat-trade 
of London was disorganized by the 
news that a clever remark had been 
made by a young M.P. on the subject 
of the imports of Jamaica. In short, 
American humor, neither unfathom- 
ably absurd like the Irish, nor trans- 
figuringly lucid and appropriate like the 
French, nor sharp and sensible and full 
of the realities of life like the Scotch, is 
simply the humor of imagination. It 
consists in piling towers on towers and 
mountains on mountains; of heaping 
a joke up to the stars and extending it 
to the end of the world. 

With this distinctively American 


























humor Bret Harte had little or nothing 
in common. The wild, sky-breaking 
humor of America has its fine qualities, 
but it must in the nature of things be 
deficient in two qualities, not only of 
supreme importance to life and letters, 
but of supreme importance to humor 
—reverence and sympathy. And these 
two qualities were knit into the closest 
texture of Bret Harte’s humor. Every 
one who has read and enjoyed Mark 
Twain as he ought to be read and en- 
joyed will remember a very funny and 
irreverent story about an organist who 
was asked to play appropriate music to 
an address upon the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and who proceeded to 
play with great spirit, ‘‘We ‘ll all get 
blind drunk whenJ ohnny comes march- 
ing home.” The best way of distin-- 
guishing Bret Harte from the rest of 
American humor is to say that if Bret 
Harte had described that scene, it 
would in some subtle way have com- 
bined a sense of the absurdity of the 
incident with some sense of the sub- 
limity and pathos of the theme. You 
would have felt that the organist’s tune 
was funny, but not that the Prodigal 
Son was funny. But America is under 
a kind of despotism of humor. Every 
one is afraid of humor: the meanest of 
human nightmares. Bret Harte had, 
to express the matter briefly but more 
or less essentially, the power of laugh- 
ing not only at things, but also with 
them. America has laughed at things 
magnificently, with Gargantuan revef- 
berations of laughter. But she has not 
even begun to learn the richer lesson 
of laughing with them. 

The supreme proof of the fact that 
Bret Harte had the instinct of reverence 
may be found in the fact that he was 
a really great parodist. This may have 
the appearance of being a paradox, 
but, as in the case of many other para- 
doxes, it is not so important whether 
it is a paradox as whether it is not ob- 
viously true. Mere derision, mere 
contempt, never produced or could 
produce parody. A man who simply 
despises Paderewski for having long 
hair is not necessarily fitted to give an 
admirable imitation of his particular 
touch on the piano. If a man wishes 
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to parody Paderewski’s style of execu- 
tion, he must emphatically go through 
one process first: he must admire it, 
and even reverence it. Bret Harte 
had a real power of imitating great 
authors, as in his parodies on Dumas, 
on Victor Hugo, on Charlotte Bronté. 
This means, and can only mean, that 
he had perceived the real beauty, the 
real ambition of Dumas and YVictor 
Hugo and Charlotte Bronté. To take 
an example, Bret Harte has in his 
imitation of Hugo a passage like this: 
**M. Madeline was, if possible, better 
that M. Myriel. M. Myriel was an 
angel. M. Madeline wasa good man.’’ 
I do not know whether Victor Hugo 
ever used this antithesis; but I am 
certain that he would have used it and 
thanked his stars if he had thought of 
it. This is real parody, inseparable 
from admiration. It is the same in the 
parody of Dumas, which is arranged 
on the system of “‘ Aramis killed three 
ofthem. Porthosthree. Athos three.” 
You cannot write that kind of thing 
unless you have first exulted in the 
arithmetical ingenuity of the plots of 
Dumas. It is the same in the parody 
of Charlotte Bronté, which opens with 
a dream of a storm-beaten cliff, con- 
taining jewels and pelicans. Bret Harte 
could not have written it unless he had 
really understood the triumph of the 
Brontés, the triumph of asserting that 
great mysteries lie under the surface of 
the most sullen life, and that the most 
real part of a man is in his dreams. 
This kind of parody is for ever re- 
moved from the purview of ordinary 
American humor. Can any one imagine 
Mark Twain, that admirable author, 
writing even a tolerable imitation of 
authors so intellectually individual as 
Hugo or Charlotte Bronté? Mark 
Twain would yield to the spirit of con- 
tempt which destroys parody. All 
those who hate authors fail to satirize 
them, for they always accuse them of 
the wrong faults. The enemies of 
Thackeray call him a worldling, in- 
stead of what he was, a man too ready 
to believe in the goodness of the un- 
worldly. The enemies of Meredith 
call his gospel too subtle, instead of 
what it is, a gospel, if anything, too 
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robust. And it is this vulgar mis- 
understanding which we find in most 
parody—which we find in all American 
parody—but which we never find in 
the parodies of Bret Harte. 


The skies they were ashen and sober, 

The streets they were dirty and drear, 

It was the dark month of October, 

In that most immemorial year, 

Like the skies, I was perfectly sober, 

But my thoughts they were palsied and sear, 
Yes, my thoughts were decidedly queer. 


This could only be written by a genu- 
ine admirer of Edgar Allan Poe, who 
permitted himself for a moment to see 
the fun of the thing. Parody might 
indeed be defined as the worshipper’s 
half-holiday. 

The same general characteristic of 
sympathy amounting to reverence 
marks Bret Harte’s humor in his better- 
known class of works, the short stories. 
He does not make his characters absurd 
in order to make them contemptible: 
it might almost be said that he makes 
them absurd in order to make them 
dignified. For example, the greatest 
creation of Bret Harte, greater even 
than Colonel Starbottle (and how ter- 
rible it is to speak of any one greater 
than Colonel Starbottle!) is that un- 
utterable being who goes by the name 
of Yuba Bill. He is, of course, the 
coach-driver in the Bret Harte district. 
Some ingenious person, whose remarks 
I read the other day, had compared 
him on this ground with old Mr. Wel- 
ler. It would be difficult to find a 
comparison indicating a more com- 
pletely futile instinct for literature. 
Tony Weller and Yuba Bill were both 
coach-drivers, and this fact establishes 
a resemblance just about as much as 
the fact that Jobson in ‘‘Rob Roy” 
and George Warrington in ‘‘Penden- 
nis’’ were both lawyers; or that An- 
tonio and Mr. Pickwick were both 
merchants; or that Sir Galahad and 
Sir Willoughby Patten were both 
knights. Tony Weller is a magnifi- 
cent grotesque. He is a gargoyle, and 
his mouth, like the mouths of so many 
gargoyles, is always open. He is gar- 
rulous, exuberant, flowery, preposter- 
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ously sociable. 


He holds that great 
creed of the convivial, the creed which 
is at the back of so much that is great- 
est in Dickens, the creed that eternity 
begins at ten o’clock at night, and that 


nights last forever. But Yuba Bill is 
a figure of a widely different charactér. 
He is not convivial; it-might almost be 
said that he is too great ever to be 
sociable. A circle of quiescence and 
solitude such as that which might ring 
a saint or a hermit rings this majestic 
and profound humorist. His jokes do 
not flow upon him like those of Mr. 
Weller, sparkling, continual and de- 
liberate, like the play of a fountain in 
a pleasure garden; they fall suddenly 
and capriciously, like a crash of ava- 
lanches from a great mountain. Tony 
Weller has the noisy humor of London, 
Yuba Bill has the silent humor of the 
earth. 

One of the worst of the disadvantages 
of the rich and random fertility of Bret 
Harte is the fact that it is very difficult 
to trace or recover all the stories that 
he ‘has written. I have not within 
reach at the moment the story in which 
the character of Yuba Bill is exhibited 
in its most solemn grandeur, but I 
remember that it concerned a ride on 
the San Francisco stage coach, a diffi- 
culty arising from storm and darkness, 
and an intelligent young man who sug- 
gested to Yuba Bill that a certain man- 
ner of driving the coach in a certain 
direction might minimize the dangers 
of the journey. A profound silence 
followed the intelligent young man’s 
suggestion, and then (I quote from 
memory) Yuba Bill observed at last: 

*‘Air you settin’ any value on that 
remark?’”’ 

The young man professed not fully 
to comprehend him, and Yuba Bill 
continued reflectively : 

**’Cos there ’s a comic paper in 
’Frisco pays for them things, and I’ve 
seen worse in it.” 

To be rebuked thus is like being re- 
buked by the Pyramids or by the starry 
heavens. There is about Yuba Bill 
this air of a pugnacious calm, a step- 
ping back to get his distance for a shat- 
tering blow, which is like that of Dr. 
Johnson at his best. And the effect is 





























inexpressively increased by the back- 
ground and the whole picture which 
Bret Harte paints so powerfully: the 
stormy skies, the sombre gorge, the 
rocking and spinning coach, and high 
above the feverish passengers the huge 
dark form of Yuba Bill, a silent moun- 
tain of humor. 

Another unrecovered and possibly 
irrecoverable fragment about Yuba Bill, 
I recall in a story about his visiting a 
lad who had once been his protégé in 
the Wild West, and who had since be- 
come a distinguished literary man in 
Boston. Yuba Bill visits him, and on 
finding him in evening dress lifts up 
his voice in a superb lamentation over 
the tragedy of finding his old friend at 
last ‘‘a ’otel waiter.’’ Then, vindic- 
tively pursuing the satire, he calls 
fiercely to his young friend, ‘‘ Hi, Al- 
phonse! bring me a patty de foy gras, 
damme.”” These are the things that 
makeus love theeminent Bill. Heisoné 
of those who achieve the noblest and 
most difficult of all the triumphs of a 
fictitious character—the triumph of 
giving us the impression of having a 
great deal more in him than appears 
between the two boards of the story. 
Smaller characters give us the impres- 
sion that the author has told the whole 
truth about them, greater characters 
give the impression that the author has 
given of them, not the truth but merely 
a few hints and samples. In some 
mysterious way we seem to feel that 
even if Shakespeare were wrong about 
Falstaff, Falstaff existed and was real; 
that even if Dickens were wrong about 
Micawber, Micawber existed and was 
real. So we fee] that there is in the 
great salt-sea of Yuba Bill’s humor as 
good fish as ever came out of it. The 
fleeting jests which Yuba Bill throws 
to the coach passengers only give us 
the opportunity of fancying and de- 
ducing the vast mass of jests which 
Yuba Bill shares with his creator. 

Bret Harte had to deal with coun- 
tries and communities of an almost un- 
exampled laxity, a laxity passing the 
laxity of savages, the laxity of civilized 
men grown savage. He dealt witha 
life which we in a venerable and his- 
toric society may find it somewhat 
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difficult to realize. It was the life of 
an entirely new people, a people who, 
having no certain past, could have no 
certain future. The strangest df all 
the sardonic jests that history has ever 
played may be found in this fact: that 
there is a city which is of all cities 
the most typical of innovation and 
dissipation and a certain almost splen- 
did vulgarity, and that this city bears 
the name in a quaint old European 
language of the most perfect expo- 
nent of the simplicity and holiness 
of the Christian tradition; the city is 
called San Francisco. San Francisco, 
the capital of the Bret Harte country, 
is a city typifying novelty in a manner 
in which it is typified by few modern 
localities. San Francisco has in all 
probability its cathedrals, but it may 
well be that its cathedrals are less old 
and less traditional than many of our 
hotels. If its inhabitants built a temple 
to the most primal and forgotten god 
of whose worship we can find a trace, 
that temple would still be a modern 
thing compared with many taverns in 
Suffolk round which there lingers a 
faint tradition of Mr. Pickwick. And 
everything in that new gold country 
was new, even to the individual inhabi- 
tants. Good, bad, and indifferent, 
heroes and dastards, they were all men 
from nowhere. 

Most of us have come across the 
practical problem of London landladies, 
the problem of the doubtful foreign 
gentlemen in a street of respectable 
English people. Those who have done 
so can form some idea of what it would 
be to live in a street full of doubtful 
foreign gentlemen, in a parish, in a 
city, in a nation composed entirely of 
doubtful foreign gentlemen. Old Cali- 
fornia, at the time of the first rush after 
gold, was actually this paradox of the 
nation of foreigners. It was a republic 
of incognitos: no one knew who any one 
else was, and only the more ill-man- 
nered and uneasy even desired to know. 
In such a country as this, gentlemen 
took more trouble to conceal their gen- 
tility than thieves living in South Ken- 
sington would take to conceal their 
blackguardism. In such a country 
every one is an equal because every one 
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is a stranger. In such a country it is 
not strange if men in moral matters 
feel something of the irresponsibility 
of adream. To plan plans which are 
continually miscarrying against men 
who are continually disappearing by 
the assistance of you know not whom, 
to crush you know not whom, this 
must be a demoralizing life ‘for any 
man; it must be beyond description 
demoralizing for those who have been 
trained in no lofty or orderly scheme 
of right. Small blame to them indeed 
if they become callous and supercilious 
and cynical. And the great glory and 
achievement of Bret Harte consists in 
this, that he realized that they do not 
become callous, supercilious, and cyni- 
cal, but that they do become senti- 
mental and romantic, and profoundly 
affectionate. He discovered the in- 


tense sensibility of the primitive man. 
To him we owe the realization of the 
fact that while modern barbarians of 
genius like Mr. Henley, and in his 
weaker moments Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
delight in describing the coarseness and 
crude cynicism and fierce humor of the 
unlettered classes,the unlettered classes 
are in reality highly sentimental and 
religious, and not in the least like the 
creations of Mr. Henley and Mr. Kip- 
ling. Bret Harte tells the truth about 
the wildest, the grossest, the most ra- 
pacious of all the districts of the earth 
—the truth that, while it is very rare 
indeed in the world to find a thoroughly 
good man, it is rarer still, rare to the 
point of monstrosity, to find a man 
who does not either desire to be one, 
or imagine that he is one already. 





Literary Notes from Paris 





MME. HENRY GREVILLE, who died 
recently in France, spent the year 
1885-86 in America, lecturing. Her 
tour was not a financial success. Bad 
health and trouble with two lecture 
agents spoiled it, and left Mme.Gréville 
and her excellent husband, who accom- 
panied her, with rather unpleasant 
recollections of their sojourn. I have 
been glancing over my correspondence 
with Mme. Durand, for such was her 
real name, which began in 1883, on her 
return from a long residence in Russia, 
when she took a little house high up 
on the Montmartre hill. Mme. Gré- 
ville spoke and wrote English with re- 
markable ease. Several of her letters 
in my little budget are in English, 
which will account for some of the 
rather peculiar expressions in the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

Writing from the Tremont House, 
Boston, March 23, 1886, she says: 
‘““We are delighted with everything, 
land and people. But if I dared speak 
frankly, I should say that there are too 
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many people at once. However, that 
cannot be helped, as we are here on 
purpose to see and be seen.’’ Writing 
later from Newport, she adds: ‘* Boston 
treated us so nicely that we have been 
ill from fatigue, and we have come here 
for a week’s rest.” 

Mme. Gréville states that at Boston 
her agent stole a thousand dollars from 
her, that she and her husband intended 
to try and manage their own affairs, 
that this did not prove successful, and 
that finally they had to go back to a 
regular lecture agent. 

She writes as follows from the Vic- 
toria Hotel, New York, April 8, 1886: 


I have had no better luck with my new manager 
and have been obliged to break with him after some 
very unpleasant transactions, I managed my own 
lecture at Philadelphia, but it was as great a finan- 
cial failure as it was a moral and intellectual suc- 
cess. I have started here again a course of four 
lectures and they are doing pretty well, but I can 
only say that my tour is not paying. In New York 
and Philadelphia people are tired to death with 
lectures, They seem to care only for Gilmore’s 
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brass band, for every lecture, concert, and play 
there this winter has been a failure. 


In this correspondence, Mme. Gré- 
ville’s strictures on the American wo- 
man are rather severe. Thus she says 
in one of her letters: 


Here ladies seem to be very jealous over the 
monopolizing of some lion, and as my independent 
temper does not render me very amenable to this 
sort of thing, I fear I have little chance of any- 
body taking enough interest in me to start any- 
thing in my favor. 


The following passage is from an- 
other letter: 


I have seen and learned a great many interesting 
things. Some of these things I admire intensely 
and others shock me no less intensely, Among the 
latter, you will probably be surprised to hear, is the 
lack of external politeness in the women. Mind, I 
do not say ladies. Nor do I refer to the persons 
whom I have met in society. My remark applies 
to the women seen under ordinary circumstances, 
I find girls very rough and selfish in the cars and 
in the streets. I never suffered so from the pushing 
of girls as in the streets here. They seem to think 
that the world belongs to them, It is a defect due, 
I think, to their pretended superiority to the men. 
Men are very polite and attentive to women, but 
women are seldom polite either to men or to other 
women. In fact, it appears to me that in the effort 
to improve the condition of women in this country, 
they have been made exasperatingly conceited, 
This does not happen where good breeding acts as 
a counterpoise, but where this does not exist the 
equilibrium is very unsteady. 


When I was in the Federal capital in 
the summer of 1886, I wrote to Mme. 
Gréville, who had returned to France, 
and here is an extract from her reply: 


I am very glad to see that you like Washington. 
It is a wonderful city, for the very reason that in- 
dustrial activity is foreign to it. There are piles of 
gold buried in its soil, for those superb public 
buildings were not erected for a song. But the 
thirst for gold does not exist there in an obtrusive 
manner. The faces of the inhabitants are not 
haggard and they live far from that rush of the 
pursued wild beast that makes New York a verit- 
able hellto me, An existence where everything is 
done by appointment seems to me worse than 
death, for there we may at least hope for rest. 
How can an artist produce anything in such sur- 
roundings? How can the thinker think? They 





admit that it kills them, and they are quite right 
about it, for it does kill them. A Boston lady 
friend of mine whom I saw yesterday tells me that 
illness is short and quick in America. I am not 
surprised. Human life is worn to the bone by that 
absurd way of living, where one has n’t the time to 
enjoy what surrounds one, 


The day after the burial of Mme. 
Gréville, Benjamin-Constant was laid 


to rest. He was remarkable even out- - 


side of his art, for he was a delightful 
after-dinner speaker and wrote with 
considerable talent. He would gen- 
erally come to a banquet quite unpre- 
pared and find his inspiration in what 
was said in the reception room or by 
the previous speakers. Then he would 
rise and expressing himself in a genial 
conversational tone, leave a most agree- 
able impression on taking his seat. 
He showed much tact on such occa- 
sions. I remember a good instance of 
this which occurred at the last dinner 
I attended where he was present. The 
head of one of the great French State 
schools had complained, in replying to 
a toast, of the almost total absence of 
Americans in the foreign contingent of 
scholars at this institution. Benjamin- 
Constant made a mental note of this 
criticism. At the same time he re- 
marked the presence at table of a 
number of American artists. A few 
moments before he rose to speak, he 
sent a waiter to me to ask for the 
names of the American painters and 
sculptors who had received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor. When 
his turn came, he slyly mentioned the 
fact that the School of Fine Arts, where 
he taught, had no dearth of American 
students, adding that some of them, 
later in life, became chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honor. The names of many 
of these he gave, and closed with a 
well-turned compliment to each. of 
those present. 

Benjamin-Constant enjoyed im- 
mensely doing literary work. He very 
naively told me one day that it pleased 
him more to put his name at the end 
of an article than in the corner of a 
canvas. Three or four of his best 
manuscripts, perhaps about all he ever 
wrote for foreign periodicals, passed 
through my hands, I got a note from 
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him one morning asking me to go down 
to his Neuilly studio, where he was less 
disturbed than in his Paris home, to 
hear his account of his portraits, which 
appeared in Harper's last year. The 
best portion of the study was that de- 
voted to the description and the pur- 
pose of his celebrated idealization of 
Queen Victoria. The murky twilight 
of a short winter’s day had already 
pervaded the big studio before he had 
finished the reading, which was given 
in a solemn voice but unpretentious 
manner, with an occasional dramatic 
touch, however. He evidently felt 
deeply the death of the Queen and was 
proud of his relations with her. 

Benjamin-Constant showed consider- 
able skill in literary composition. His 
little article describing a visit to Wind- 
sor and his first interview with the 
Queen, which was printed in the New 
York /nudependent, also last year, has 
several very artistic touches in it. I 
have the original manuscript before me 
as I write. These half dozen large 
foolscap sheets were thrown off after 
the day’s work at the easel was done 
and before returning to Paris. This 
was the half hour he devoted to writing. 
Not more than a dozen corrections ap- 
pear in this first draft. With pen as 
with brush, Benjamin-Constant was 
sure of his first stroke. 

But what probably pleased him most 
of all was being paid for his literary 
productions. He was quite ready to 
confess this. He was flattered with an 
invitation to write, and when a check 
was given in return, he was convinced 
that what he wrote had some merit, 
for he would say that he was sure no- 
body, “‘especially Americans,’’ would 
offer money for poor articles. Let me 
give a rather curious example of his 
eagerness for financial returns from 
what he was willing, however, to call 
**my scribblings.’’ He sent the Harpers 
a short paper on Victor Hugo as an 
artist, for which he was given seven 
hundred and fifty francs. Later, M. 
Paul Meurice, the poet’s literary ex- 
ecutor, prepared a much longer one on 
the same subject, and received one 
thousand francs for it. In some way 
the artist heard of this, did not take 


into consideration the fact that M. 
Meurice’s article was a good third 
longer than his own, and was nettled. 
M. Meurice, in turn, got wind of this 
state of mind, asked me if the differ- 
ence could not be made up, and shortly 
afterwards I received from the great 
painter his visiting card ‘“‘with many 
thanks”’ writteninthecorner. ‘‘Why, 
fifty dollars would scarcely pay for one 
of his wife’s hats,’’ remarked a com- 
mon friend, who thus referred to Mme. 
Benjamin-Constant’s love of dress, 
which little weakness, by the way, ac- 
counts in no small measure for her hus- 
band’s almost feverish artistic activity. 
‘‘Well, he had to pay those dress- 
makers’ bills,’’ the critics have said on 
one or two occasions. 


Mile. Lucie Félix-Faure (since the 
death of the President the family has 
hyphenated the name) was also at first 
considered a sort of amateur author. 
Her biography of Cardinal Newman 
was, I believe, her maiden effort in 
letters, and within a few days she is to 
appear as a contributor to the vast 
literature concerning Dante. She is 
busily engaged in correcting the proofs 
of an octavo volume which treats of 
the female characters of the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy.” Achapter of this book was 
printed in a recent number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, also her first 
appearance, I think, in this “‘stepping 
stone to the Academy,” which, how- 
ever, is shut against women. In con- 
nection with this work, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mlle. Félix-Faure 
in the magnificent apartments in the 
Avenue d’léna, which she and her 
mother took on leaving the . Elysée 
Palace. Their spacious drawing-rooms 
are a veritable museum of paintings, 
statuary, photographs, objects of art, 
all souvenirs of President Faure’s pub- 
lic life. Mlle. Faure, who, by the way, 
speaks English with considerable ease, is 
wrapped up inher literary work, but be- 
fore her manuscripts and proofs places 
the worship of her father’s memory. 


The literary adviser of the Faure 
family is M. Hugues Le Roux, who, 
if we are to believe the reports sent 























back here, has been saying some very 
odd things during his American tour. 
But no one, on this side, who knows 
him is astonished; they only wonder 
that he has not done worse. For in- 
stance, a recent number of the Academy 
states that he told the Chicago students 
that, while Alphonse Daudet’s secre- 
tary, he wrote ‘‘La Belle Nivernaise.” 
I mentioned this last week to M. Léon 
Daudet, just before the ceremony of 
the unveiling of the striking statue of 
his father in the Champs Elysées, and 
this is what he said to me: 


In the first place, M. Hugues Le Roux was never 
my father’s secretary. For thirty years his only 
secretary was M. Jules Ebner, who died last year. 
It is quite true that my father, in order to oblige 
M. Hugues Le Roux, dictated to him a copy of ‘* La 
Belle Nivernaise,” of which the plan, the characters, 
and the scenes had long been in Alphonse Daudet’s 
head. It is possible that M. Hugues Le Roux may 
have modified some phrases in the manuscript dic- 
tated to him by my father, but that was the limit 
of what cannot in any way be called a collaboration. 
This claim once brought down upon M. Hugues 
Le Roux a stern rebuke from my father. The 
former then admitted that there was no truth in the 
assertion, and, in the presence of witnesses, offered 
as an excuse an intemperance of language. I 
trust, in the interest of M. Hugues Le Roux him- 
self, that his language has again been misreported. 


I may add that, at my request, the 
above statement was put in writing, 
and I have translated it from the manu- 
script of M. Léon Daudet. In other 
words, it is a written confirmation of a 
hurried conversation in the midst of a 
public ceremony. 
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Also at Chicago, M. Hugues Le 
Roux fell foul of Zola, 2 propos of the 
dead Dreyfus affair. But when the 
great novelist called on me the other 
day, he did not waste much time in 
contradicting M. Hugues Le Roux’s 
more than foolish assertions. What 
M. Zola talked about was his next 
novel, ‘*Truth,’’ which will begin as a 
serial, in the autumn, and will come 
out as a volume early next spring. M. 
Zola informs me that the plot is far 
more exciting than that of his last 
story, ‘‘Labor.’’ Perhaps it may in- 
terest M. Hugues Le Roux to know 
that it is based on the Dreyfus tragedy, 
though, I hasten to add, there is no 
direct reference thereto. M. Zola is 
very enthusiastic about this tale, which 
is now approaching completion. I 
have seen the first rough printer’s 
proofs of about a quarter of the whole. 
These proofs, by the way, well illus- 
trate Zola’s manner of working. They 
are an exact reproduction in type of 
the first draft of his manuscript. It is 
on this proof that are made all correc- 
tions in style, punctuation, etc., all 
additions or expunctions, until the 
sheets are black with pen marks. A 
fresh proof, containing these modifica- 
tions, is pulled, and is soon returned to 
the printer almost in the state in which 
it was received. The larger part of 
this new novel has already passed 
through this first stage, and the final 
touches to it are being given in Médan, 
the author’s pretty country home near 
Paris. 
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IN a recent number of his periodical, 
the editor of Harper's Weekly prints a 
letter received from a gentle- 
man who deplores the fact 
that the participants in the 
Harvard-Yale track teams are given a 
great place in the daily newspapers 


Scholars 
versus Men. 


while—by implication—his son, an. 


arduous student and winner of a 
**Townsend prize,’’ is completely and 
definitely ignored. ‘‘I cculd not but 
think of my son,’’ writes the gentle- 
man, ‘‘a Yale Senior who, as one of 
the results of nine years’ devotion to 
study, won a Townsend prize.’’ One 
will ask the reader to consider this last 
statement. The publicity of the col- 
lege athletes is not the point here. 
The point is ‘‘nine years’ devotion to 
study’” and—‘‘a Townsend prize.’’ 
Nine years—think of it—the best, the 
most important of a boy’s life given to 
devoted study!-—not of Men, not of 
Life, not of Realities, but of the books 
of Other People, mere fatuous, un- 
reasoned, pig-headed absorption of 
ideas at second hand. And the result? 
Not a well ordered mind, not a well 
regulated reasoning-machine, not a 
power of appreciation, not an ability 
to create. None of these; but—Great 
Heavens!—a Zownsend Prize! a rectan- 
gular piece of the skin of a goat, dried 
and cured and marked with certain 
signs and symbols by means 6f a black 
pigment; this and a disc of the same 
metal the Uganda warrior hangs in 
his ears. A Townsend Prize. And 
for this a young American living in 
the twentieth century. sane, intelli- 
gent, healthful, has pored over Other 
People’s books, has absorbed Other 
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People’s notions, has wearied his brain, 
has weakened his body, has shut him- 
self from the wide world, has denied 
himself, has restrained himself, has 
stultified emotion, has in a word buried 
his talent in the earth wrapped care- 
fully in a napkin. ‘‘And,’’ comments 
the editor, “‘the boy who won the 
Townsend prize for scholarship, if he 
keeps on, will some day be honored 
by his fellow-men, when the athletic 
prize-winner, if he does nothing else, 
will be a director of a gymnasium. 
The serious worker comes out ahead 
every time.”” But winning Townsend 
prizes by nine years of study is, we 
submit, not serious work, but serious 
misuse of most valuable time and 
energy. Scholarship! Will we never 
learn that times change and that sauce 
for the Renaissance goose is mot sauce 
for the New Century gander? It isa 
fine thing this scholarship, no doubt, 
but if a man be content with merely 
this his scholarship isof as much use and 
benefit to his contemporaries as his 
deftness in manicuring his finger nails. 
The United States in this year of grace 
of nineteen hundred and two does not 
want and does not need Scholars but 
Men,—Men made in the mould of the 
Leonard Woods and the Theodore 
Roosevelts, Men such as Colonel War- 
ing, Men such as Booker Washington. 
The most brilliant scholarship attain- 
able by human effort is not, to-day, 
worth nine years of any young man’s 
life. I think it is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne who tells the story of a 
**scholar’”’ who one day, when a young 
man, found the tooth of a mammoth. 
He was a student of fossil remains, 




















and in his enthusiasm set out to com- 
plete the skeleton. His mind filled 
with this one idea, to the exclusion of 
all else, he travelled up and down the 
world, year after year, picking up here 
a vertebra, here a femur, here a rib, 
here aclavicle. Years passed; he came 
to be an old man; at last he faced 
death. Hehadsucceeded. The mon- 
strous framework was complete. But 
he looked back upon the sixty years 
of his toil and saw that it was a vanity. 
He had to show for his life-work—the 
skeleton of a mammoth. And, believe 
this implicitly: if—as the editor and 
commentator remarks — if the Town- 
send prize-winner eeps on, this will be 
the result, a huge thing no doubt, a 
thing that looms big in the eye, and 
in the imagination; but an empty 
thing, lifeless, bloodless, dead, yes and 
more than dead—extinct; a mere ac- 
cumulation of dry bones, propped up, 
lest it fall to the ground, a thing for 
the wind to blow through and the vul- 
gar to gape at. 


But in connection with this subject, 
one may cite so high an authority as 
Doctor Patton of Princeton, 
longer who has recently said that 
anae, now-a-days men do not go 
to colleges to become scholars, and 
that it was time and money wasted to 
try to make them such. This is a 
good saying and should be taken to 
heart by every college faculty between 
the oceans. Sooner or later there is 
bound to come a fundamental change 
in the mode of instruction now in favor 
in most American colleges. The times 
demand it ; the character of the student 
body, the character of the undergradu- 
ate, is changing. One chooses to be- 
lieve that the college of the end of the 
present century will be an institution 
where only specialized work will be in- 
dulged in. There will be courses in 
Engineering, in Electricity, in Agri- 
culture, in Law, in Chemistry, in 
Biology, in Mining, etc., and the so- 
called general ‘literary ” or ‘‘classical ” 
courses will be relegated to the limbo 
of Things No Longer Useful. Any 
instructor in collegiate work will tell 
you to-day that the men in the special 
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courses are almost invariably the hard- 
est, steadiest, most serious workers. 
The man who studies law at college 
finishes his work a lawyer, he who 
studies engineering ends an engineer, 
the student of biology graduates a 
biologist, the student of chemistry, a 
chemist. But the student in the ‘* Lit- 
erary ’’ course does not—no, not once 
in a thousand instances—graduate a 
literary man. He spends the four 
years of his life over a little Greek, 
a little Latin, a little mathematics, 
a little literature, a little history, a 
little ‘‘theme”’ writing, and comes 
out—just what it would be difficult 
to say. But he has in most cases 
acquired a very pronounced distaste 
for the authors whose work he has 
studied in class and lecture room. 
Great names such as those of Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and De Quincey are asso- 
ciated in his mind only with tedium. 
He never will. go back to these books, 
never read with enjoyment what once 
was ‘“‘work.’” Even his conscientious- 
ness—supposing him to be animated 
with such a motive—will trap him and 
trick him. I do not think that I shall 
ever forget the spectacle and impres- 
sion of a student in my own Alma 
Mater,—a little lass of seventeen (the 
college was co-educational) with her 
hair still down her back, and her shoes 
yet innocent of heels, rising in her 
place in the class room to read before 
a half-hundred of raw boys and unde- 
veloped girls—not three months out of 
the high school—a solemn and quite 
unintelligible “‘theme” on ‘‘The In- 
sincerity of Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay.”’ 


Just at the time of the present writ- 
ing a controversy has been started 


Multiple in London literary circles as 
reviewing to the legitimacy of a re- 
reviewed. 


viewer publishing the whole 
or parts of the same unsigned article in 
two or more periodicals. Mr. Arthur 
Symons is the reviewer under fire and 
his article a critique of the dramas of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips. It was Mr. 


Phillips, so we are told, who first 
started the protest, and he has found 
followers and champions. 


And on first 
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consideration there does seem to be 
ground for complaint here. It has 
been assumed that the first publisher 
of the article has a right to expect that 
for the money he pays to the writer 
this latter shall give to him all he has 
to say upon the subject. If he has 
very much to say—enough for another 
article—is it not the duty of the scribe 
to condense and compact so that the 
matter may be presented as a unit and 
not as a fragment? Moreover, does it 
seem fair to Mr. Phillips that three re- 
views—as was the case—all unfavorable 
should appear in as many publications, 
thus giving to the public the impres- 
sion that a group of critics, instead of 
merely one, was hostile to his work? 
Lastly, it has been urged that it is not 
honest to sell a thing twice, that ifa 
horse has been sold by A to B, A 
cannot sell it again to C. 

But none of the objections seems 
valid. If the space allotted to the 
article in the paper is not sufficient, 
that is the fault of the editor, not the 
writer. The editor pays only for what 
he prints, the surplusage is still the 
author’s property and can be by him 
disposed of as such. As for the public 
considering the single—unfavorable— 
review as the opinions of three men, 
and as such unfair to Mr. Phillips, 
this as well is inadequate and incom- 
petent. Another critic reviewing Mr. 
Phillips favorably is just as much at 
liberty to split up his work as the ad- 
verse reviewer. Last of all, it zs under 
certain circumstances perfectly honest 
to sell the same thing twice. Articles, 
stories, poems, and the like are con- 
tinually syndicated in hundreds of 
newspapers simultaneously, and in this 
sense are sold over and over again. 
The analogy between the sale of a horse 
and the sale of a bit of literature is quite 
misleading. For the matter of that, 
the writer does not sell the actual con- 
crete manuscript of his work, but merely 
the right to print it, and unless the 
word ‘‘exclusively’’’ is understood in 
the agreement he is in no wise bound. 
The writer is not selling his copy as the 
owner sells his horse. The analogy 


would be true if A sold to B the use 


of the horse. When B had got the 


‘*‘use"’ out of the animal no one will 
deny the right of A to sell the same 
‘“‘use’’ to C, D, E, and so on through 
the whole alphabet. The reviewer of 
books has a hard enough time of it as 
it is. It is only fair to give him the 
same freedom as a livery-stable keeper. 


It has often occurred to me as a 
thing of some importance and certain 
Golden Bowl Significance that all great 
andSilver travellers are good writers. 
Care. And the fact is so well estab- 
lished, the effect flows so invariably 
from the cause, that there would seem 
to be here a matter for reflection. One 
affirms and will maintain that the one 
is the direct result of the other, that 
the faculty of adequate expression, of 
vivid presentation, of forceful and har- 
monious grouping of words, is engen- 
dered and stimulated and perfected by 
wide journeying. 

This is not at all an orthodox view, 
not at all the theory cherished by our 
forbears. The writer, according to un- 
varying belief, is the man of the closet, 
the bookish man, a student, a seden- 
tary, a consumer of kerosene, a 
reader rather than a rover. And the 
idea is plausible. The nomad, he 
without local habitation, has no leisure, 
no opportunity, nor even actual con- 
crete place to write. Would it not 
seem that literature is the quiet art, 
demanding an unperturbed mind, an 
unexcited calm, reposeful tempera- 
ment? This is a very defensible posi- 
tion, but it is based upon a foundation 
of sand. It assumes that the brain of 
the writer is a jar full of a precious 
fluid—a bottle full of wine to be poured 
out with care and with a hand so quiet, 
so restful and unshaken that not a drop 
be spilled. Very well. But when the 
jar, when the bottle is emptied—then 
what? Believe me, the gods give but 
one vintage to one man. There will 
be no refilling of the vessel; and even 
the lees are very flat, be the wine ever 
so good. The better the grape, the 
bitterer the dregs; and the outpouring 
of the “‘best that isin you ”’ in the end 
will be soured by that brackish, fade 
sediment that follows upon lavish ex- 
penditure, so that the man ends ignobly 




















and because of exhaustion and deple- 
tion, with all the product of his early 
and mature richness making more 
prominent and pitiful the final poverty 
and tenuity of his outgiving—ends the 
butt of critics, the compassion of the 
incompetent, a shard kicked of every 
scullion. 

And in all the world there is no- 
thing more lamentable than this—the 
end of a man once strong who has used 
himself up but who decants lees and 
not wine. Even when the lees are 
spent he absorbs them once more and 
once more gives them forth, each time 
a little staler, a little thinner, a little 
feebler, realizing his exhaustion, yet — 
urged by some whip of fortune—forced 
to continue the miserable performance 
till the golden bowl be broken and the 
pitcher shattered at the fountain. 

But suppose the productive power of 
the writer be considered not as a golden 
bowl to be emptied and in the end 
broken, but as a silver cord of finest 
temper that only needs to be kept in 
tune. True the cord may be stretched 
to the breaking point. But its end 
comes at the very height and in the 
very consummate fulnessof itscapacity, 
and oh the grand world-girdling Note 
that it sends forth in the breaking! 
the very soul of it at mightiest ten- 
sion, the very spirit of it at fiercest 
strain. What matter the loosening or 
the snapping when so noble an Amen 
as that vibrates through the nations to 
sound at once the Height and the 
End of an entire Life—a whole exist- 
ence concentrated into a single cry! 

Or it may become out of tune. But 
this is no great matter, because so 
easily remedied. The golden bowl 
once emptied there will be no refilling, 
but by some blessed provision of heaven 
nothing is easier than to attune the 
cords of being which are also the cords, 
—the silver singing cords—of expres- 
sion. 


But—and here we come around once 
more to the point de depart—the silver 
cords once gone discordant, 
once jaded and slack, will 
not, can not be-brought again 
to harmony in the closet, in the study, 


No artifice 
avails. 
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in the seclusion of the cabinet. Tinker 
them never so cunningly, never so deli- 
cately, they will of ring true for you. 
Thought will avail nothing, nor even 
rest, nor even relaxation. Of one’s 
self, one cannot cause the Master-note 
to which they will respond to vibrate. 
The cords have been played on too 
much. For all your pottering they 
will yet remain a little loose,.and so 
long as they are loose the deftest 
fingering, the most skilful touch, will 
produce only false music. . 

And the deadly peril is that the 
cords of Life, and the cords of expres- 
sion lie so close together, are so in- 
tricately mingled, that the man cannot 
always tell that the cords of expression 
are singing out of tune. Life and ex- 
pression are two parts of the same in- 
strument. If the whole life be out of 
tune how can the man distinguish the 
false music from the true? There isa 
danger here, but it is not great. Sooner 
or later the conviction comes that the 
productive power is menaced. A little 
frankness with one’s self, a little un- 
compromising testing of the strings, 
and the dissonance begins to impress 
itself. 

And—as was said—the remedy is 
not to be found by the taking of 
thought, but by an heroic, drastic 
thrusting out from the grooves and 
cogs of the life of other men,—of the 
life of the city and the comfortable 
stay-at-home hour-to-hour humdrum, 
and a determined journeying out into 
the great wide world itself. 


The further a-field the better. The 
Master-note will not be heard within 


Fare forth ‘ COmMmuting distance of the 
underthe city.’’ The whir of civiliza- 
skies. 


tion smothers it. The click 
of the telegraph, the hiss of steam, and 
the clatter of the printing-press drown 
it out. It is not always and of neces- 
sity a loud note. Though Nansen 
heard it in the thunder of the pack ice 
of the Farthest North, it came to the 
ear of Stevenson in the lap of lazy 
wavelets in the hushed noonday of a 
South Sea strand. 

Travel is the only way. Travel in 
any direction, by any means, so only it 
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be far—very, very far—is the great at- 
tuner of the listless cords of the 
writer’s instrument. For again and 
again and again his power is not a 
bowl to be emptied but an instrument 
to be played on. To be of use it must 
be sensitive and responsive and true. 
And to be kept sensitive and responsive 
and true it must go once in so often to 
the great Tuner,—to Nature. 

We speak of the Mountains, the 
Rivers, Deserts, and Oceans as though 
we knewthem. We know the Adiron- 
dacks from a fortnight in a ‘‘summer 
camp ’’; the Rivers and the Deserts in 
kinetoscopic glimpses from the Pull- 
man’s windows; the Ocean—God for- 
give us!—from the beach of a ‘‘ Resort’”’ 
or the deck of an Atlantic ‘“‘grey- 
hound.’’ And I think the gods of the 
Mountains, Rivers, Deserts, and Oceans 
must laugh in vast contempt of our 
credulity to suppose that we have found 
their secrets or heard their music in 
this timid, furtive peeping and pilfer- 
ing. For such little minds as these the 
gods have inexhaustible stores of tink- 
ling cymbals and sounding brasses— 
Brummagem ware that they sell us for 
the price of “‘commutation tickets’”’ 
and mileage books. 

The real knowledge, the real experi- 
ence that tautens and trims the fibres 
Wherethe Of being, that tunes the 
Master-note cords, is a very different 
sounds. matter. The trail and the 
tall ship lead to those places where the 
Master-note sounds, lead to those un- 
tracked, un-charted corners of the 
earth, and dull indeed must be the tym- 
panum that once within ear-shot cannot 
hear its majestic diapason. It sounds 
in the canyons of the higher moun- 
tains, in the plunge of streams and 
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swirling of rivers yet without names,— 
in the wildernesses, the plains, the 
wide-rimmed deserts. It sings a sonor- 
ous rhapsody in the rigging of the clip- 
per ship driven by the trade winds, 
in the ratlines and halyards of South 
Sea schooners, and drums ‘‘reveillé’’ on 
the tense, hard sails of the fishing boats 
off the ‘‘Banks.’’ You can hear it in 
the cry of the lynx, the chant of the 
wild goose, the call of the moose, and 
in the ‘‘break’”’ of the salmon in the 
deeper pools below the cataract. It is 
in the roar of the landslide and in the 
drone of the cicada ; in the war-whoop 
of the savage, and in the stridulating of 
crickets; in the thunder of the tempest, 
and in the faintest breath of laziest 
zephyrs. 

And the silver cord of our creative 
faculty—the thing nearest to perfection 
in all the make-up of our imperfect 
human nature—respondstothis Master- 
note with the quickness and sensitive- 
ness of music-mathematics; responds 
to it, attunes itself to it, vibrates with 
its vibration, thrills with its quivering, 
beats with its rhythm, and tautens itself 
and freshens itself and lives again with 
its great pure, elemental life, and the 
Man comes back once more to the 
world of men with a true-beating heart, 
and a true-hearing ear, so that he 
Understands once more, so that his 
living, sensitive, delicately-humming 
instrument trembles responsive to the 
emotions and impulses and loves and 
joys and sorrows and fears of his fel- 
lows, and the Man writes true and clear, 
and his message rings with harmony 
and with melady, with power and with 
the passion of the prophets interpreting 
God’s handwriting to the world of 
men. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. , 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Clifford—A Long Duel. A Serious Comedy. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Lane. $1.25 
net. 

Mrs. Clifford’s serious comedy is founded upon 

a short story written by her some ten years 

since. The action takes place at St. Germain- 

en-Laye and in Paris, and the characters are 


French and English. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Collingwood—The Life of John Ruskin. B 
. G. Collingwood. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. . $2.00. 


The secretary, friend, and biographer of Rus- 
kin has here rewritten on somewhat different 
lines the earlier two-volume edition of ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,” published in 
1893. Much new biographical material has 
been added, chiefly from papers and journals 
at Brantwood, and several letters are now 
published for the first time. 


Taunton—Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Re- 
former. By Ethelred L. Taunton. Lane. 
$5.00. 


The reader who judges Cardinal Wolsey from 
Shakespeare’s plays, or the average article in 
the encyclopedias, will get little true notion 
of his worth as a man, and as a maker of 
mighty England. The reviewer, after a re- 
cent summers’ ramble amid the great English- 
man’s haunts, at Hampton .Court, Oxford, 
Ipswich, and Scrooby, delights in a book like 
this. It is an unimpassioned picture of a 
great man, drawn by a genuine scholar, who 
pictures Wolsey as he was—a great church- 
man, sincerely loyal to the pope and united- 
Christendom, and genuinely orthodox as he 
saw orthodoxy. Wolsey burnt no heretics 
and murdered no “‘ Lutherans,’’ though even 
in his dying hours he implored the king “to 
depress this new pernicious sect of Luther- 
ans.” The greatest political genius of his age 
in England, he gave his countrymen a saving 
sense of their own importance, and since his 
death the pope has nm an Italian prince 
and the papacy an Italian “‘ring.’’ far as 
we are aware, this side of the character of the 
great cardinal of York has not been adequately 
treated, for Wolsey’s work as a churchman 
has been lost sight of in the secular triumphs 
he achieved. i external form, with its rich 


print, paper, binding, and abundant historical 
illustrations and index, the book is all that 
one could desire, 
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FICTION 


Devereux—Up and Down the Sands of Gold. 
By Mary Devereux. Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.50. 

“Up ant Down the Sands of Gold”’ belongs to 
the romantic, languishing, or mysterious- 
being class of fiction, which is supposed to 
have gone out of fashion when the beauty- 
bowls disappeared from the drawing-room 
tables. The heroine is dark-eyed and says 
the sea ‘‘sounds like people talking,’’ which 
evidence of deep thought, together with her 
striking personal appearance, fascinates the 
hero. er mystery is explained toward the 
middle of the book; but she is so mournful, 
and so persistently refuses to be married, that 
the reader feels, up to the last chapter, that 
she must have some more past to disclose. 
Unfortunately she has not. 


Gifford—Aphrodite. By Franklin Kent Gif- 
ford. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

There is no particular reason why anyone who 
has loads of time and infinite patience and, 
besides, wants to read ‘‘ Aphrodite’’ should not 
read it, although ten or fifteen years ago the 
situations might have been considered a little 
too perilous for the young person. A promis- 
ing young sculptor, who hears the voice of an 
unclothed girl in bathing, nobly turns his 
back and broods over that voice, and that 
photograph,—he has seen a photograph of her, 
—until he produces a statue which he feels 
bound to smash because there is gossip. 


Heaven—An Idol of Bronze. By Louise 
Palmer Heaven. Grafton Press. $1.50. 
‘*An Idol of Bronze”’ is a tale of Mexico. the 
ingredients are Blood and Thunder, with a 
dash of Love, some Spanish phrases, and a 
sprinkling of sombreros. 
Hyne—The Derelict. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Scribner. $1.50. 
“The Derelict” is a jolly book. Sea adven- 
tures may wearing a little thin, but the 
character of Mr. Horrocks is unhackneyed, 
and his adventures partake of the salt of his 
nature. As purser of a steamship company 
on water and founder of an orphan asylum on 
land, he has several sides to his character; 
and the author of his being causes him to pre- 
sent them in kaleideoscopic and entertaining 
fashion. He is the touch of human nature 
that gives spice to the stories of ‘‘The Dere- 
lict,’”’? and makes them worth while, 
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King—Let Not Man Put Asunder. By Basil 
King. Harper. $1.50. 
This is said to be a serious novel upon the 
divorce problem, but it strikes us as having 
the plot of a comic opera. Petrina Vassall 
divorces her husband, whom she loves im- 
mensely, because he won’t let her hold big 
Sunday night receptions: Lady de Bohun di- 
vorces her husband, to whom she is devotedly 
attached, because she is in London’s smart 
set, and it seems to be the proper thing to do. 
Richard Lechemere divorces his wife, Felicia 


* de Prony, an opera singer, with whom he is 


insanely infatuated, because she is not good. 
Emmy de Bohun spends the rest of her life 
lamenting her rashness, which is irreparable 
only because her husband, not knowing she 
wished him back, has allowed himself to be 
married by somebody else. Petrina and Leche- 
mere marry to save the pieces of their broken 
lives, but she passes the days longing for her 
first husband, and he thinks continually of 
Felicia. At last he kills himself over her 
death-bed, because he cannot face. life in a 
world where she is not, and Petrina prepares 
to re-marry Henry Vassall and be happy ever 
after. If this is ‘seriousness’ upon the 
divorce question, pray let us have frivolity. 


Mason—A Lily of France. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. Griffith & Rowland Press. 


$1.50. 

The heroine of the historical romance knows 
no law of ccnvention, let her be born in old 
Spain or brought up in a convent, yet when 
there comes a chance for an adventure she is 
more emancipated than the newest woman of 
the present day. It is easy to see how this 
must be so, for how could the hero rescue his 
lady if she were a domestic stay-at-home body? 
The “Lily of France,” though a cloister-bred 
lily and a prioress to boot, is an example of 
the freedom of speech and action which a 
heroine may permit herself. Environment 
had apparently made no impression on the 
character of this noble dame. 


Paine—The Great White Way. Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Taylor. $1.50. 

As far as the north is from the south is “The 
Great White Way”’ from such novels as ‘‘ Thy- 
ra.’’ Mr. Paine has a saving sense of humor, 
and gleams of it serve to lighten the way from 
Sandy Hook to the Antartic Continent. His 
humor does not, however, prevent him from 
coming upon huge stretches of blue violets 
in the vicinity of the south pole, nor, later, 
from discovering on a desert island his long- 
lost uncle, with two tons of gold nuggets. 


Parker—The Sinner and the Problem. By 
Eric Parker. Macmillan. $1.50. 
“The Sinner and the Problem”’ is a sad case of 
what ’s in a name. With a problem in view 
and ecclesiastical visions of saints and sinners 
hovering above it, the reader who takes up 
this book is foredoomed to a shock; for the 
Sinner is only a very charming small boy, and 
the Problem another. The author is an artist 


with a sense of humor, and the book is ex- . 


cellent fun. One of its chief merits is the ob- 


vious fact that the author does not know how 
to tell a story. The story, consequently, has 
away of running away with itself and in- 
troducing characters that the author never 
intended to have in, and making things gener- 
ally lively. This may not be literature; but, 
if worst comes to worst, it makes good reading. 


Prévost—Frédérique. By Marcel Prévost. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Doubtless the reader of this novel of Marcele 
Prévost’s is not bound to decide the question 
of whether the author was trying to be a 
novelist or a reformer; still the question does 
come up. A good deal of the story smacks of 
what seems to be M. Prévost’s idea of better 
things for women in France; there is even a 
long speech by a woman reformer, received by 
the audience with which the author has sur- 
rounded her in awe yet in enthusiasm; and 
the reader cannot help thinking that perhaps 
the writer hopes to inspire his degraded 
countrywomen to rise against man, the beast, 
and ‘to establish a manual training-school for 
maiden ladies. There seems to be a doubt, 
however, that France is ripe for such a reform. 
To be sure, the rights of women are nascent 
in France; there is even a woman’s daily 
paper in Paris, but it is not on record that the 
members of its staff are withering to man 
except on paper. The other aspect of ‘‘ Fréd- 
érique’’ is that perhaps it is realism. Per- 
haps M. Prévost intended to write a faith- 
ful description of women enthusiastic for a 
cause. Considered in that light, the story 
has this negative charm: it lacks the cynical 

uality so often present in books about re- 
Seane: and although the episode of the 
lecture is somewhat prosy, the story as a 
whole may fairly be judged not uninteresting. 


Rayner—Doris Kingsley, Child and Colonist. 

By Emma Rayner. Dillingham. $1.50. 
This is an historical romance of the Colonial 
species. It is enlivened with the usual ad- 
ventures, pirates, and Indians. 





Richards—Geoffrey Strong. By Laura E. 
Richards. Dana, Estes & Co. 75 cts. 


“Geoffrey Strong’”’ is delightful. No less 
hackneyed word will do. The atmosphere is 
clear and radiant and fragrant—and old- 
fashioned. The two old ladies who live in the 
old-time house and drink out of china cups” 
and admire the young doctor, might have 
stepped out of a book, so perfect are they. 
And Miss Vesta, with her lamp to the sea 
lighted each night for her lover thirty years 
dead, is a poem—a nice, oat love-poem, to 
‘be sung to a serene, old-fashioned hymn tune. 
If one thinks of Cranford now and then, as one 
reads, it is only to be glad that there are two 
Cranfords, one on each side of the sea, and 
that the one on this side is so lovable and 
quaint and true. 


Somerville—Jack Racer. By Henry Somer- 
ville. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
Life in the Middle West, apparently Illinois, 
is depicted with a certain amount of realism 
in this story, which seems to have been written 
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by an unpractised hand. The background is 
good, but the characters are not sufficiently 
detached to hold the readers’ attention. 


Sturgis—Stephen Calinari. By Julian Sturgis. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

In ‘Stephen Calinari” the author has written 
a book to please himself, with results that are 
quite satisfactory to the reader. Stephen is 
a clever and tremendously self-satisfie _— 
half English and half Greek. His friends 
‘like him and would like to shake him.” His 
evolution from the self-sufficiency of a cock- 
sure young prig into a very decent and modest 
youth: by virtue of a few months’ contact 
with life and men and women, is well told, 
and, although psychology is the chief thing 
in the book, it is so skilfully hidden be- 
neath interesting incident that people who 
do not like psychological novels will never 
know that they have read one, while those 
who do, will be entirely satisfied. 


Thackeray—The Prose Works of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Wal- 
ter Jerrold, with Illustrations by Charles 
E. Brock. ‘Barry Lyndon,” “ Penden- 
nis,” ‘‘Henry Esmond.” London, Dent; 
New York, Macmillan. $1.50 per vol. 

In point of format the Dent Thackeray is as 

attractive as the Dent book of any other de- 

nomination. Mr. Jerrold has contributed a 

series of admirable introductions, and Mr. 

Brock’s illustrations and incidental decora- 

tions are quite in his best vein. The edition 

as a whole is charming in appearance and is 
entirely welcome. 


HISTORY 


Way—Ancient Royal Palaces In and Near Lon- 
don. Drawn in Lithography by Thomas 
R. Way. With Notes compiled by Fred- 
eric Chapman. Lane. $6.00 net. 
Mr. Way’s drawings, which are presumably 
the feature of this volume, offer interestin 
transcriptions in an appropriate medium o 
ancient royal residences in the neighborhood 
of London. The artist’s style is well adapted 
to his theme, and while there is a possible 
lack of variety in treatment, the views are 
both accurate and picturesque. Mr. Chap- 
man’s notes admirably supplement the illus- 
trations and both record in welcome fashion 
such palaces as Eltham Palace, Greenwich 
Palace, The Tower of London, Crosby Hall, 
etc., making in al‘ thirteen. 


JUVENILE 
Brown—The Lonesomest Doll. By Abb 
Farwell Brown. Houghton, Mifitin & 
Co. 85 cts, net. 
A pretty child’s story of a forlorn princess, 
who lived with grown-ups ’sclusively, and did 
not know what playthings were for, of a por- 
ter’s daughter, who taught her to use them, 
and of ‘‘the lonesomest doll in all the world,” 
who dwelt apart in a treasure chest because 
she was too magnificent to be played with. 
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Haven—Bible Lessons for Little Beginners. B 
Margaret J. Cushman Haven. Revell 
Co. 75 cts. 
These lessons are intended for children under 
six years of age. They claim to be founda- 
tion work, not superstructure. The method 
is to take an episode, viz., Jesus helping the 
hungry; begin a long wa m the subject, 
approach gradually, th it out thoroughly, 
give the children a Bible verse to remember, 
and end by singing part of ahymn. In all, a 
sort of kindergarten of the Bible. 


weg sated Legends for Children. B 
ilda Murray. Pictured by J. S. Eland. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
Familiar stories simply told, and daintily il- 
lustrated in color. 


Neilson—An Animal A. B.C. [Illustrated by 
Harry B. Neilson. Scribner. $1.00. 
Each letter is illustrated with the animals 
whose names it begins, in color and black and 
white. There are appropriate rhymes, and 

the book is gay and amusing. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Earle—Old-Time Gardens. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


The mere names in an old-time garden 
are full of fragrance and beauty. Lavender, 
lobelia, wing peas, branching larkspur, snap- 
dragon, summer savory, hyssop, cape mari- 
gold, tall holyhocks, coxcombs, sweet williams, 
and curled mallows—they have a sweet and 
wholesome sound. The author herself knows 
full well the value of the quaint, half-remem- 
bred names and blossoms. ‘“‘ Having this list 
of the names of these sturdy old annuals and 
perennials, what do you perceive besides the 
printed words? I see that the old mid-century 
garden, where these seeds found a home, was 
a cheerful place from earliest spring to 
autumn. I know that the garden had bee- 
hives, and that the bees were loved; for when 
they sallied out of their straw bee-skeps, 
these happy bees found their favorite blos- 
soms planted to welcome them.’’ Every one 
who loves a garden will love this rambling 
book, with its four hundred and more pages 
of gossip and sentiment and sense, and will 
hand it on, perhaps, to some poor unfortunate 
soul who has never learned that ‘‘God first 
made a garden’’; because it is in a garden 
that man finds peace and health and happi- 
ness. 


Fielde—A Political Primer of New York City 
and State. By Adele M. Fielde. League 
for Political Education. 75 cts. 

A revision of a former work and designed to 

include the changes wrought by the Charter 

Revision Commission and the State Legisla- 

ture of rgor1. 


Ferguson—The Affirmative Intellect. B 
Charles Ferguson. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
° cts., net. ; 
Mr. Ferguson’s work would probably carry 
more weight if his theories were somewhat 
more lucidly uttered. As it is, his thoughts 


Alice Morse Earle. 
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are so clouded by his words as to make them 
at times a trifle difficult of comprehension. 
His thesis seems to be that ‘faith is the 

rinciple of advance and success in all life, 
rom the mollusk to the son of man’’; and 
that ‘‘organisms of the very lowest order sur- 
vive and prevail according to their self- 
loyalty and venturesomeness of faith.”” This, 
and much more, which it is difficult to define, 
he attempts to prove in a book of two hundred 
pages. 


Fink—Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. 
Their Development, Casual Relations, 
Historic and National Peculiarities. By 
Henry T. Fink. Macmillan. $2.00. 

A new edition of a diffuse and inconclusive 

book. 


The Gardener—The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife. Recorded by the Gardener. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Anyone who is willing to overlook the talk of 
the superiority of tree-toads and blue jays to 
visitors, of the soul that lives out of doors, and 
the charm of seed-catalogues with which we 
have been surfeited in the last two years, will 
find this book delightful, and it gives com- 
muters—“‘that hungry-looking crowd hurry- 
ing down the station steps of a morning with 
unblacked boots and crumby clothes’’—many 
a hint as to the most sensible way of taking 
their enforced or chosen banishment from the 
city. One wishes sometimes that the author 
would not stop her humorous description of 
men and things to tell us that she has been 
“‘stabbing ”’ the turf with a dibble and insert- 
ing crocuses in the “wounds,” or that her 
garden boy has dumped the sand in the wrong 
place, but this is so much better than most 
of the “garden books”’ that it is ungrateful 
to grumble. 


Kelly—Government or Human Evolution. In- 
dividualism and Collectivism. By Ed- 
mond Kelly. Longmans, Green & Co. 


$2.50. 

In the first volume of this work Mr. Kelly ex- 
amined the theoretical basis of government, 
and arrived at a very useful definition of jus- 
tice,—‘‘ the effort to eliminate from our social 
conditions the effects of the inequalities of 
nature upon the happiness and advancement 
of man.’’ In this volume he applies his theory 
cf social evolution to a solution of practical 
questions, anc is led to favor “ collectivism,”’ 
not as a panacea, but as a method generally 

referable to that of individualism. Mr. 

elly’s conclusions seem to us untenable; 
they are vitiated by a strangely narrow defini- 
tion of “Nature.”” Despite this fact we rec- 
ommend the book highly; it is extremely 
suggestive, and is, above all, absolutely honest 
and sincere,—qualities that make it most 
readable and attractive. 


Law—Two Centuries’ Growth of American 
Law, 1701-1901. By Members of the 


Faculty of the Yale Law School. Yale Bi-- 


centennial Publications. Scribner, $4.00. 


As the title indicates, this is a collection of 
essays on the various branches of public and 
private law, by a number of writers;—eleven in 
all—connected with Yale University. Private 
law is not a very attractive — to the 
average layman, yet everyone perforce learns 
something of it from the business affairs of his 
life. As the essays are well written and not 
technical, this book will enable the general 
reader to supplement his rather rudimen 
information by some more systematic know- 
ledge. The articles on public law, naturally, 
will attract most attention. Woolsey’s paper 
on International Law is excellent, but too 
brief, and Rogers’s highly condensed essay on 
“Municipal Corporations” is a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 
Baldwin’s article on Constitutional Law, on 
the other hand, is poorly arranged, and is 
characterized by a lamentable confusion of 
ethical and legal concepts, by an extremely 
narrow view a the subject, and by a seeming 
ignorance of recent work in the field of con- 
stitutional history. 


Merrick—Old Times in Dixie Land. A South- 
ern Matron’s Memories. By Caroline E. 
Merrick. The Grafton Press. $1.25. 

The portrait of Mrs. Merrick which serves as a 
frontispiece to ‘‘Old Times in Dixie Land”’ 
shows a generous-natured woman whose life 
must have been inspiring to those around her. 
She begins her narrative of events with her 
birth in 1825, on her father’s plantation in 
Louisiana, and continues it down to the present 
day in a series of chapters containing much of 
interest and much that properly belongs in a 
journal or in a book of memoirs privately 
printed for one’s family. Many facts are ir- 
relevant to the main incidents, but the naiveté 
and the little bits of philosophy make up for 
the obvious literary faults of the book. 


Peixotto—The French Revolution and Modern 
French Socialism. By Jessica B. Peix- 
otto, Ph.D. Crowell. $1.50. 


An exhaustive and thoughtful analysis of the 
socialistic problem is this study of the rela- 
tions of the doctrine in its present ect to 
the French Revolution, the first really decisive 
uprising of the ‘‘have-nots’’ against the 
‘“‘haves.”’ The author first discusses the con- 
ditions which led the Frenchman of the 
eighteenth century to ‘“‘burn what he had 
aoa” and shows how out of that move- 
ment grew new social theories. In the second 
part the developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are considered, and an attempt is made 
to show how French socialism has grown into 
a spécific doctrine. The book concludes with 
a summary and comparison of that doctrine 
in its matured form by the side of its crude 
beginnings. 


Smith—The Real Latin Quarter. By F. 
Berkeley Smith. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.50. 

This is the type of book that will make most 

people who have spent any time in Paris dur- 

ing their early youth say: ‘‘ Yes, that is the 
fool sort of thing that I thought I saw there”; 














and add, ‘‘What a young ass I wasthen!’’ In 
Paris, as in other cities, one finds very much 
what one goes to seek. And that was 
what Mr. Berkeley Smith sought and found; 
that and the gay, elusive, student atmosphere, 
which was first invented by the author of the 
“Vie de Bohéme.’”’ Student life in Paris is 
amusing, and the “ Boul’ Mich’” noisy and 
entertaining, but that is no reason for waxing 
sentimental over the Fifi’s and Mimi’s that 
frequent its cafés, as Mr. Smith so frequently 
does. 

Mr. Smith’s style is unfortunate, but his 
book is valuable in that it crystallizes the at- 
titude of mind of the average American stu- 
dent toward the Latin Quarter, and renders 
with some faithfulness not what it really is, 
but what the innumerable Berkeley Smiths 
think it is. 


Velézquez—A New Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the Spanish and — lan es. Com- 
iled by Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena, 
tela Professor of the Spanish Language 
and Literature in Columbia College, New 
York. Revised and enlarged by Edward 
Gray, A.B., M.D., F.RMS. and Juan L. 
Iribas, A.B., LL.D. Second Part—Eng- 
lish-Spanish. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 
The first part of this excellent work has pre- 
viously been noted here. As the title implies, 
these volumes are founded upon the original 
Veldzquez, which has for so many years served 
as a standard and has formed the basis of the 
only Spanish and English dictionary of any 
pretensions issued since the year 1852. To 
roduce the present volumes, the material 
ound in the treatise of Velazquez has been 
recast, modified, and modernized. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Cheney—Lyrics. By John Vance Cheney. 
Birchard & Co., $1.25. 
It is pleasant to note that the voice of some 
well-known singer increases in power as the 
years go by. And this observation we are 
~~ to make as regards Mr. Cheney’s ‘‘ Lyrics.’’ 
o the old grace of fancy, in which his work 
still abounds, is added a deeper grace, which 
is of gracious wisdom and sensibility alive to 
all the aspects of life. Moreover, it is ours to 
say of Mr. Cheney, as he himself sings of ‘‘ the 
poet ’’: 
‘A priest of Heaven, some gracious hour 
wered to him chasuble and stole; 
He sings a weed—it is a flower, 
He sings a star—it is a soul.” 


Legge—A Masque of Shadows. By Arthur 
E. J. Legges Nutt. $1.50. 
It was Mr. Cheviot Hills (of inimitable mem- 
ory!) who (perplexed by his own too suscep- 
tible heart) was unable to tell on which fair 
tree the fruit of his life was growing! This 
seems to have been the trouble with Athel- 
stan, the surviving member of the ‘“‘Shadow”’ 
Quartet, whose amorous experiences are re- 
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corded in the too “‘stretchéd measure”’ of the 
present volume. One hundred and twenty- 
three pages (now rhymed, now blank (the 
verse!) are consumed ere the hero ascertains 


“‘ Not over-serious is the game I play.” 


But this fact was discoverable to any half- 
sagacious reader from the start, as also was 
another fact, that the author’s whipped-up 
insipidities have, largely, their inspired origin 
in the work of Owen Meredith; while the 
feebler portions of Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud”’ have 
lent a contributory influence. 


Lippincott—Visions of Life. By Martha Shep- 

ard Lippincott. The Abbey Press. $1.25. 
Perhaps the trend and quality of this verse are 
best indicated by quotation therefrom, as: 
“Oh! don’t you hear your brother’s cry?” 
“Go, help good Prohibition win!’’ or, take the 
following in elegiac vein: 


“‘And while we keenly miss. her, 
Let us remember still 
That dear Miss Willard left us 
Because it was God’s will.” 


Russell—“* Such Stuff as Dreams.” By 
sees E. Russell. Bowen-Merrill Co. 
2.00. 


These poems, always well-ordered in measure, 
suited to theme, and with a considerable de- 
gree of sombre beauty in the word-painting, 
might be denominated ‘‘ Poems of Occasions, 
Persons, and Places.’’ The author now sings 
in — stanzas the lonely loveliness of In- 
terlaken; now heralds the glories to be of the 
French Republic; anon, the ‘Fleet at San- 
tiago”’; and, later, ‘‘Boer and Briton’’ have 
claimed him as their tuneful celebrant. There 
are, moreover, odes on the birthday of Swin- 
burne and in memory of Chatterton; while the 
sonnet form has been chosen to express the 
author’s homage to Julia Marlowe. Of all 
these personal poems, the “Songs for Bar- 
bara”’ strike the highest note for sincerity and 
sweetness. A charming and touching roundel 
is that entitled ‘“‘Change.”’ 


TRAVEL 


Avebury—The Scenery of England, and the 
Causes to which it is Due. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury. Illustrated. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The present volume is on much the same 

lines as Lord Avebury’s “Scenery of Swit- 

zerland,’”’ and, like its predecessor, is both 
technical and popular. Ithough based upon 
scientific researches, the work is written in 

a vein whichis by no means difficult for the 

layman. Lord Avebury contends that scenery 

is based chiefly upon subaérial rather than 
marine action, and, in discussing the geology, 

Fe mgr geography, and scenery of England, 

rings to light many new and ———— facts. 

The book is fully illustrated after diagrams, 


maps, and photographs, and is a welcome 
contribution to an intelligent interpretation 
ngland. 


of the natural beauties of 
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Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 
resentative centres of the United States and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, 
at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParKER, Librarian. 

Table Tennis. Ritchie. (Lippincott, 50 cts.) 

Letters of J. R. Green. Stephen. (Macmil- 
lan, $4.00.) 

Winter Pilgrimage. Haggard. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $4.00.) 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 
cts.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

White World. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, 
$2.00.) 

Asiatic Russia. Wright. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Boer Fight for Freedom. Davitt. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $2.00.) 

Oldfield. Banks. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Prop.es, Li- 
brarian. 

Old Diaries. Gower. (Scribner, $4.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
Ilchester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

A Buried Temple  Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Letters of an Enthusiast. Clarke. (McClurg, 
$2.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Siam in the Twentieth Century. Campbell. 
(Arnold, $5.00.) 

"Tween YouandI. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.80.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. PLuMMER, 
Librarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour, 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Col- 
vin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 
mans, $5.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Life of Thomas Henry Huxley. Huxley. 
(Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


Brooklyn Public Library. Franx P. Hit, 
Librarian. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

When Old New York was Young. Hemstreet. 
(Scribner, $1.40.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson - Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 


$1.50.) * 
A Winter Pilgrimage. Haggard. (Longmans; 
$4.00.) 


World Beautiful in Books. Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) 
American Traits. Miunsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Bridgeport Public Library. Acnes Hixts, Li- 
brartan. 
The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 


Riis. (Macmil- 


Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Japan. Mempes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 
Salt-Box House. Shelton. (Baker, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Mac- 
millan, $1.75.) 


Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENnporr, 
Librarian. 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

How the Other Half Lives. 
$1.25.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Parables of Life. Mabie. (Outlook, $1.00.) 
The Gospel of Wealth. Carnegie. (Century 

Co., $2.00.) 
Colonial Fights and Fighters. Brady. 
; Clure, $1.20.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 
“Most Popular Novel. 
The Mississippi Bubble. Hough. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Riis. (Macmil- 
Thompson - Seton. 
Riis. (Scribner, 


(McClure, Phil- 


(Mc- 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
(Houghton, Mifflin 


(Bowen- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Public Library. Frepericx H. Hivp, 
Librarian. 
Coffin. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Boys of '76. 
$1.40.) 

On the Great Highway, 
rop, $1.20.) . 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmil- 
lan, $1.75.) 


Creelman. (Loth- 
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Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

Intellectual Development of Europe: Draper. 
(Harper, 2 vols., $3.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 


Thompson - Seton. 


(Harper, 


(McClure, Phillips 


& Co., $1.50.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd; Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, 
$1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Public Library. Wma. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 


The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 


(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Esoteric Christianity. Besant. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Mental Growth and Control. Oppenheim. 
(Macmillan, $1.00.) 

How to do Business as Business is Done in 
Great Commercial Centers. Eaton. 
(Ziegler, $2.00.) 


Life of Lowell. Scudder.“ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $3.50.) 

Wanderings in Three Continents. Burton. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis, (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, $4.00.) 
American Boys’ Handy Book. Beard. (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Andrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. Ut.ey, Librarian. 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 


Co., $1.50.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
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Anticipations: Wells. -. (Harper, $1.80.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 


$1.25.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Strollers. Isham. (Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson - Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

A Journey to Nature. Mowbray. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

What is Christianity? Harnack. (Putnam, 
$1.75.) 

Treasure of the Humble. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.75.) - 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Through Science to Faith. Smyth. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

Masterpieces of American Literature. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Century Cook Book. Ronald. (Century Co., 
$2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 
Beginning of the Earth. Ball. (Appleton, 


$1.80.) 
Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 


$1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

History of England. Montgomery. (Ginn, 
$1.50.) 

Old Bergen. Van Winkle. (Harrison, $2.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 

Works of Mark Twain. 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CarRiE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 


Librarian. 
Letters of an Enthusiast. Clarke. (McClurg, 
$2.50.) 
Modern Missions in the East. Lawrence. 


(Revell Co., $1.50.) 

Confessions of a Caricaturist. Furniss. (Har- 
per, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

City for the People. Parsons. (Taylor, $1.00.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $1.75.) 

Gail Hamilton’s Life and Letters. Dodge. 
(Lee & Shepard, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

History of Louisiana Purchase. Hosmer. 
(Appleton Co., $1.25.) 

Child, Physically and Mentally. Meyer. (Hol- 
brook, 75 cts.) 

Women of the American Revolution. Ellet. 
(Jacobs, $3.20.) 

Persia. Curzon. (Longman, Green & Co., 2 
vols., $12.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


¢ Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.00.) 


Lectures. Stoddard. (Werner, 10 vols., 
$25.00.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.80.) 

Nineteenth Century Science. William. 


(Harper, $2.00.) 
History of Los Angeles. Willard. (Barnes, 


$1.25.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
per, $2.50.) 

Life of Queen Victoria. Argyll. (Harper, 
$3.50.) 


The Desert. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 














Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

The Mississippi Valley. Hosmer. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) 

Gail Hamilton’s Life and Letters. Dodge. 
(Lee & Shepard, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 
Lectures. Stoddard. 

$25.00.) 
Bird Books. 


(Werner, ro vols., 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Conqueror. Atherton. 
$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Mercantile Library. Joun AsHuuRst, Libra- 
rian, 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The Riddle of the. Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 


per, $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Study of Religion. Jastrow. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 


American Traits. Mimnsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Public Library. Grorce T. Ciark, Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) : 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
$1.50.) 

In the Footprints of the Padres. Stoddard, 
(Robertson, $1.50.) 

Book of Secrets. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.00.) 
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In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) ; 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

New Tales of Old Rome. Lanciani. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $5.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Conqueror. Atherton. 

$1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Free Public Library. Annie E. Cuapman, Li- 
brarian. 

Labor and Capital. Peters. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 2 vols., $6.50.) 

Light of Egypt. Burgoyne. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $7.00.) 

Moses and Geology. Kinns. (Cassell, $4.00.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

In the Footprints of the Padres. Stoddard. 
(Robertson, $1.50.) 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

The Deer Family. Roosevelt and others. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

When Old New York Was Young. Hem- 
street. (Scribner, $1.40.) 

Practical Talks on Astronomy. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. H. C. WELLMAN, 
Librarian. 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Plea for a Simpler Life. Keith. (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 

Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Principles of Western Civilization. Kidd. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

_ Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


Jacoby. 


Thompson-Seton. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. Heten J. McCaine, Li- 
brarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Rugs, Oriental and Occidental. Holt. (Mc- 
Clurg, $5.00.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson - Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3-75-) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
6 vols., $12.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Public Library. Ezrexizexr W. Munpy, Li- 


brarian. 

Memoirs. Du Barry. (Nichols, 4 vols., 
$7.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) : 

Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux. 
Champney. (Putnam, $3.00.) 

Nestlings in the Forest and Marsh. Wheelock. 
(McClurg, $1.40.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. IIchester. 
(Murray, $9.00.) 

Open-Air Garden. Drury. (Gill, $2.40.) 

Our Ferns in their Haunts. Chute. (Stokes, 
$2.15.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 

The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Allen, 7s. 6d.) 

Sir Walter Besant. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Blackwood & 
Sons, 12s. 6d.) 

Guardian of Marie Antoinette. Smythe. 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 

The Reasonableness of Faith. Rainsford. 
(Doubleday, $1.25.) 

Richardson’s War of 1812. Casselman. (His- 
torical Publishing Co., $3.00.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Josephine, Empress of the French. Allen. 
(Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

Queen Alexandra. Williamson. (Partridge, 
1s. 6d.) 

Commonwealth and Empire. Smith. (Mac- 
millan, 60 cts.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Lady Paramount. Harland. (Briggs, 

$1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. Samuet S. Green, Li- 
brarian. 

How the Other Half Lives. Riis. (Scribner, 
$2.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Salt-Box House. Shelton. (Baker & Taylor, 
$1.50.) 

Private Life of King Edward VII. (Apple- 
ton, $1.50.) 

Nature Study and Life. Hodge. (Ginn, 
$1.75.) 

Old-Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.25.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75-) 

Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Works. Roosevelt. (Putnam, 8 vols., $20.00) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 








